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SPRINGDALE FARM. 


A Look over the Stock and Farm—Short- 
horns, Herefords, Draft Horses and Shrop- 
shire Sheep—An Interesting Place for 
Stockmen to Visit. 


Springdale Farm is well known to many 
of our readers, even though they have never 
visited it. The farm is situated just outside 
the limits of the city of Lansing, and 
principally along the south line of the Chi- 
eago & Grand Trunk RK. R., with the De- 
troit and Lansing R. R. only a short dis- 
tance away, these two lines intersecting 
each other at Trowbridge, two miles from 
Lansing. Springdale Farm proper com- 


prises about 1,000 acres of land, although its | 


owner, the Hon. J. M. Turner, mayor of 
the capital city, owns about 1,600 acres in 
all. The portion not contained in the stock 
farm is cut into three farms which are de- 
yoted to the production of milk, the product 
going to the Lansing Condensed Milk fac- 
tory, of which Mr. Turner is an important 
factor and the original promoter. 

At Springdale stock raising is the feature, 
and for this purpose its situation and soil is 
well fitted. It was heavily timbered land, 
rolling, some portions being marshy. The 
work of putting it in shape for cultivation 
has been laborious, but each year sees a 
steady advance, and as the clearing process 
has extended, the pasture fields, with their 
herds and flocks, have also grown. ‘To-day 
there are long stretches of pasture land, upon 
which the Shorthorn, the Hereford, the 
Clydesdale horse and large flocks of Shrop- 
shire sheep are busy cropping the rich herb- 
age. The farm is well watered, and each 
field has its supply. 

Approaching the farm from Lansing the 
long range of barns, surrounded witb 
roomy yards, and kept in nice shape, attracts 
heeye of the farmer and stockman. The 
first one is for the horse stock, and here the 
roomy stalls, opening into a paddock, give 
the brood mares just the shelter and exercise 
necessary for good health. MHereis the im- 
ported Clyde stallion Young Wellington 

1564), no longer young, but enjoying a 
green and vigorous old age. There are also 
two fine young stallions, three years old, 
which are splendid specimens of the two 
styles of the Clyde—one compact, active, 
smooth, and showing a very matured form 
for his age; the other a big fellow whose 
form will take longer to develup, should be 
of the largest class, and have the bone and 
muscle to correspond. Then there is a grand 
lot of brood mares on the farm, many of them 
imported, and from the best families known 
to Clydesdale breeders. Colts were to be 
seen everywhere, and ofall ages. A big 
bunch of yearlings and two year olds were 
running in the pastures, some of them 
grades, big, useful horses anywhere. They 

re very docile and insisted on being pet- 
ted. Inan adjoining field were some Shet- 
lands, the contrast between the two making 
the latter look even smaller than usual. 

In the cattle barns were a number of calves 
of this spring, mostly Shorthorn, and all 
sired by Grand Dake of Woodburn 86825. 
The calves were mostly reds, and when a 
roan quite dark. Thus a beautiful bull calf, 
out of a Grand Duchess cow, isa red roan, 
and he is a good one all over, and of rare 
quality. in fact that is where these calves 
all excel—quality—their thick mellow hides 
being covered with a mossy coat of hair 
Which makes them perfect handlers. Of 
Course they have the fine turned head 
of their sire, and every one has his deep 
flank, giving a bottom line as straight as a 
die. There were calves from many different 
cows, and of different families, for on this 
farm are representatives of the Grand 
Duchess, Wila Eyes, Barrington, Resamond, 
Cambridge Rose, Cherry Duchess, Victoria 
Duchess, Rose of Sharon, Mazurka, Young 
Mary, Harriet and Victoriafamilies. Tiere 


are over 90 head of Shorthorns on the farm, 
and the lot incJuded some as fine specimens 
of the breed as are to be found in Michigan 
—or any other State. 

The Herefords were early introduced upon 
this farm, and from Springdale hundreds of 
them have been shipped to the Westera 
States and Territories to grade up the native 
stock of the ranchmen. The serious decline 
in prices of beef cattle has interfered with 
this trade, western ranchmen being unable 
to continue the improvement of their herds 
through the unremunerative condition of 
their special industry. This state of affairs 


; has been a severe blow to the prosperity of 


the breeders of all kinds of improved cattle 
intended for the production of beef. ‘The 
operations of the “big four’? have also 
exercised a malign influence upon this in- 
dustry, reflected by its results upon the great 
cattle interests of the west. Despite all 
these unfavorable conditions, the herd of 
white faces at Springdale was probably never 
in better shape than today. It numbers 
over 40 nead, with that fine son of Sir Bartle 
Frere, Sydney, at the head. There are some 
beautiful specimens of the breed in the herd, 
among which may be specially mentioned 
the show cow Lark, formerly owned by 
Fowler & Van Natta, of Fowler, Ind., and 
some of the younger females. They show 
great quality. Thehandsome markings of 


| the Hereford never showed to better advan- 
| tage than under the June sun, with the dark 


green of the pasture fields as a background, 
and the herd made a most effective addition 
to the picture spread before us as we drove 
through the pastures, 

Another feature of Springdale Farm which 
was of much interest to us was the large 
flocks of Shropshires. The thoroughbred 
flock, consisting of imported sheep and the 
first lambs from them, came from the best 
English flocks, such as those of Bowen 
Jones, Evans, Mansell, Dickens, Knowles, 
and Darling. The importations were made 
by Mr. Turner direct, in company with the 
Crosby Brothers, of Greenville, Montcalm Co. 





The flock is not given any extra care, is kept 
under natural conditions, and the results 
have been highly satisfactory in every way. 
There is also a large flock of high grade 





| 


| 


Shropshires kept here, some 250 in number. 
The flock started from some imported Hamp- 
shire ewes once owned by the late Zachariah 
Chandler, and kept on his farm near Lan- 
sing. Mr. Turner purchased some of these 


| Hampshire ewes, and has put five and six 











crosses of pure bred Shropshires upon them. 
They are, therefore, practically full blood 
Shropshires, and big, fine, square-bodied 
sheep they are. The lambs largely go west 
to cross on grade flocks, and are also used to 
some extent in this State for the same pur- 
pose. This is the oldest flock of the kind in | 
the State, and it was therefore a matter of 
much interest to observe how it stood com- 
paratively, with sheep bred abroad. It will 
take a sharp man indeed to point out any 
evidences of deterioration in form or fleece. 
The result attained in this flock has a prac- 
tical bearing upon the future of breeding the 
middle wools in this State, and so far it has 
certainly been favorable. 

Ensilage is an established favorite as a 
feed for stock on this farm. This season 
some 80 acres of corn are being grown to fill 
the silos. Mr. Turner is more than satisfied 
with his experience with ensilage so far, and 
regards it as the most economical manner 
of handling the corn crop, as well as making 
the farmer practically independent of un- 
favorable seasons. It had been fed to cat- 
tle, sheep and horses, and seemed to agree 
with all of them. Mr. Turner said in un- 
fayorable seasons he would put his clover 
into the silo, as he thought it would be much 
better in the form of silage than if improp- 
erly cured. 

We have not space in this issue to speak 
of the condensed milk factory at Lansing, in 


which Mr. Turner is largely interested, and 
which is proving an excellent thing for the 
farmers over a large extent of country tribu- 
tary to Lansing. 
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FLUKE IN SHEEP. 

From letters recived at this office we are 
led to believe that a number of the flocks of 
the State are suffering from liver rot, or 
fluke in the liver. This parasite generally 
attacks flocks in marsh or bottom lands, and 
is generally more frequently met with in wet 
seasons when heavy rains are followed by 
hot weather. The symptoms generally first 
noticed are loss of flesh, dry skin, the gait 
feeble and tottering, the wool begins to fall 
off, and the animals swell under the chin. 
At an earlier stage the presence of the para- 
site is indicated by feverishness, hard 
breathing, the nostrils distended, eye-lids 
and white of the eyes yellow,and breath very 
hot to the hand. Such symptoms should at 
onee inauce the flock owner to have his 
sheep removed to upland pastures, and the 
affected animals attended to at once. Asa 
prevention against the attacks of the para- 
site, feed salt freely, and a little sulphur in 
the feed will do good. To those attacked 
give two ounces of epsom salts to mature 
animals, and one ounce to lambs. If this 
does not purge them repeat the dose. Fol- 
low this with two grains of calomel mixed 
with one grain of opium until the feverish 
symptoms have disappeared. Then give 
common salt, two ounces per day mixed 
with a drachm each of Jamaica ginger and 
pulverized gentian root. Keep the sheep dry 
while giving the calomel, or the results may 
be disastrous. Flock owners should make a 
close inspection of their flocks for indica- 
tions of the presence of the parasite. 


THE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
OF MICHIGAN. 


Experiment Station—Bulletin No. 49, May, 
1889—Department of Chemistry. 


CORNSTALKS AND ENSILAGE. 


The chemical composition of cornstalks 
at different periods of growth, and of the 
ensilage made from the same, has been a 
matter of inquiry by intelligent farmers and 
stockmen, in order to fix upon the time for 
cutting fodder corn to secure the best results. 
The following investigation has been made 
as a contribution to this subject, and, while 
the results are not as decisive as could be 
desired, it is hoped they will be of some 
value in settling this question. 

Fodder plants at earlier periods of growth 
have greater food value, pound for pound of 
dry matter, than the same plants at complete 
maturity. Because, in ripening, a part of 
the carbhydrates pass into indigestible con- 
dition as woody fibre. But the total food 
value produced on an acre greatly increases 
with advanced growth, from the rapid in- 
crease of digestible material along with this 
increase of woody fibre. 

The acreage food value of a fodder crop 
will be at its maximum when there is the 
largest amount of digestible albuminoids 
and carbbydrates, and the least relative 
amount of indigestible fibre. The percent- 
age chemical composition, therefore, will 
have to be interpreted with reference to this 
acreage increase of the crop. 


ESTIMATION OF FOOD VALUE. 


The food value may be computed in three 
ways: 

1. By chemical composition. 

2. By digestion experiments. 

3. By feeding stock. 

The last method would seem ‘to be the 
most natural and decisive. There are two 
objections to it. First, a number of animals 
must be fed in order to eliminate the per- 
sonal differences in feeding quality in dif- 
ferent animals. Second, animals require a 
change of food, and will not thrive if con- 
fined to one kind of food fer some time. 

A combination of chemical analysis and 
digestion experiments promises the best re- 
sults. The work this year has been mainly 
devoted to the chemical analysis. 


PLAN FOR THE SEASON 1889, 


The plan adopted was to gather a speci- 
men of corn as soon as it is tasseled, make 
a chemical analysis of a part, and place the 
balance in a silo for future analysis, and re- 
peat this process every week until the corn 
was fully ripe. In practice, however, the 
fresh stalks were examined for the amount 
of water and dry matter at each cutting, and 
a quantity of the cut stalks was rapidly 
dried and saved for subsequent analysis. 

The field of corn assigned for this inves- 
tigation was planted with Burrill & Whit- 
man’s ensilage dentcorn; planted in drills 
three feet nine inches apart and one stalk on 
the average to every ten inches in the row. 
‘The corn was choked for want of air space,and 
in central parts of the field formed few ears, 
and those poorly developed. ‘The first cut- 
ting was on the 25th of August, the stalks 
being left in small bundles to wilt till the 
27th, when the stalks were cut by a Cham- 
pion hand cutter into pieces three-quarters 
of aninch long. A quantity of fresh stalks 
were secured on the 27th and cut in the 
same way, the wilted stalks being entered 
in the table as No. 1 and the fresh stalks as 
No. 2. 

The cut material was immediately placed 
in small silos, pressed down firmly, and 
finally compressed by a strong screw and se- 
curely fastened. ‘The silos were strong 
oak casks, with sides nearly straight, 
and strongly bound with iron hoops. 
A tightly fitting head completed the 
silo. The head was forced down by a strong 
screw, an ‘‘apple heading press’’ being 
used for the purpose. At intervals of one or 
two weeks the heads were screwed down as 
far as possible, and then fastened by cleats 
nailed on the inside of the cask. These 
silos answered the purpose very satisfactor- 
ily; a little mildew and decomposition at the 
surface, but the interior in excellent condi- 
tion when opened in January, the silage hav- 
ing a pleasant odor of acetic ether and an 
agreeable taste. 

No. 3 was cut for wilting September 1 and 
No. 4 was cut September 3, and both placed 
in the silo September 38. Nos. 5 and 6 were 
treated in the same way, September 8 and 
10. Oa September 13 there were such strong 
indications of frost that No. 7 was gathered 
and placed in the silo at once. A killing 
frost on the morning of September 14 put an 
end to this part of the experiment. 

The following table exhibits the percent- 
age of dry matter in the wilted stalks, fresh 
stalks, and the ensilage made from them: 








Corn 
Stalks. 


-|Day of 


“Condition of Stalks at 
. |Cutting 


time of Ensiling. 





Aug. 25 
Aug. 27 
Sept. 1 
Sept. 3 
82 |Sept. 8 
Sept. 10 
2 |Sept. 13 


No. 1—Wilted two days... 
No. 2—Fresh Stalks 
No. 3—Wilted two days.. 
No. 4—Fresh Stalks 
No. 5—Wilted two days.. 
No. 6—Fresh Stalks 
No. 7—Fresh Stalks 














The loss of dry matter in the process of 
ensiling, an average of 16 per cent, will at- 
tract attention. 

MORE MATURE COBN. 

Sept. 3d to 5th, specimens of corn were 
obtained from the farm department much 
more mature than the preceding numbers, 
and they are placed in the following table: 
Hathaway Dent, ears glazing, per cent dry 
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Parish White dent fodder corn, per cent 
Lawalon teddies sakic ‘per cent dry matte; - ‘S 
Breck’s Boston market fodder corn aaa, wae 
_. per cent dry matter,..a................ 28.28 
White dent fodder corn fears), per cent 

dry matter. a Heb sia de eves OHOT 

The chemical composition of the various 
specimens of corustalks.and ensilage from 
the same, are given in @ tabuler form, the 
composition being exprégsed in the per cent 
of dry matter. In the g$me table is given 
the composition of ensflage from the farm 
department, made from §orn not fully in the 
ear; aud also, as a curiosity, ensilage from 
corn that had been thoroghly frostbitten on 
a neighboring farm. 

The following remarks on the table re- 
ferred to give the conclusions arrived at: 

1. The amount of crude fibre (woody mat- 
ter) relatively diminishes as the corn ap- 
proaches maturity, because there is so large 
increase of nitrogen free extract (starch, 
sugar, gum, etc). This is distinctly seen in 
the Hathaway Dent, Breck’s Boston Mar- 
ket, and White Dent, the three kinds hav- 
ing corn well developed, the first named 
being nearest ripe. 

In the silo the crude fibre appears to in- 
crease, because of a sensible loss of carbhy- 
drates (nitrogen free extract) from fermen- 
tation. 

2. Crude protein includes all the nitro- 
genous materials usually called albuminoids, 
and certain materials of less value as food, 
called amides. 

A small loss of crude protein is common 
in the silo, but the change from albuminoid 
to amide condition of the nitrogen com- 
pounds is the most striking feature of en- 
siling. These two facts would point to a 
loss of ensilage as compared with the fresh 
cornstalks, or even the dry material when it 
has been rapidly and perfectly cured. 

8. Ether extracts includes not only the 
fat, but the waxy material, much of the col- 
oring matter, etc. The notable increase of 
the ether extract in the ensilage, as com- 
pared with the cornstalks before ensiling, 
will attract attention. It can hardly be sup- 
posed that carbhydrates are converted into 
fat in the silo. 

4, The marked increase of nitrogen free 
extract (members of the starch family) as 
the corn matures, and the progressive de- 
crease of acid in the ensilage, shows how 
greatly the corn improvesas it approaches 
ripening. The relatively iarge amount of 
water and crude fibre in the young plant, 
justifies the epithets ‘‘slush,’’ and ‘‘swill,’’ 
as applied to the ensilage made from such 
material. ‘ 

The progressive decrease of percentage of 
ash as the plant matures, is worth notice. 
In the experimental cuttings, No. 1 to No. 
7, this change is seen, also, the smajl 
amount of ash in the riper specimens: Hath- 
away Dent, Breck’s Boston Market and 
White Dent, and the larger amount in Par- 
ish White Dent, and Leaming Fodder. This 
decrease follows the usual law in plant 
growth. 

MARSH HAY. 


The wild grasses (sedges) that grow so 
abundantly in the marshes in many parts of 
Michigan are often mowed and cured for 
hay. The value of this marsh hay for fodder 
is a matter of uncertainty in public estima- 
tion, and the experiment station has been 
invited to investigate and report. 

The value of this marsh hay will depend 
upon the kind of ‘‘grasses’’ used, and the 
period of cutting, and manner of curing. 
The coarse sedges, covered with a sharp sili- 
cious crust when ripe, will make very infe- 
rior hay, but the fine sedges made into hay 
before hardening and ripening, willmake a 
much better fodder. 

A good specimen of such marsh hay was 
obtained from Hon. A. C, Glidden of Paw 
Paw, who spoke highly of its feeding quali- 
ty. The analysis of this material is given 
below, and shows that 1t compares tavorably 
with the average of timothy hay. 


COMPOSITION OF MARSH HAY. 


Water, per cent tte 

Ash, per cent 

Crude fibre, per cent 

Albuminoids 

Ether extract—fat 

Nitrogen free extract—carbhydrates ..... 


This material pe amides, 


WHEAT SCRE Gs. 

A gentleman in Kalamggzoo sent to this 
station two packages of wheat screenings 
for analysis, to learn sdmething of their 
value as food for stock. 

The screenings consist.of broken grain, 
shrunken wheat, chess, Cockle, seeds of 
weeds (pea vine especiallp), and fragments 
of straw, chaff, ete. 

The screenings were anglyzod, and the re- 
sults appear in the followjng table: 

COMPOSITION OF WHEA SCREENINGS, 


No. 1, 
WOCCT, DOL CONE. 205. cov cves cMbesccee’ G00 
7° “AVANT erro. ees 
CSO UU ns 005 onbakas hina SATS 4.25 
Crude protein : 

Ether extract—fat..... 

Nitrogen free extract 


Nitrogen, total a 
Albuminoid nitrogen......%... a 
Amide nitrogen , 27 


Shrunken and immature wheat has little 
value for making flour, and many persons 
suppose that its food value is of a low order. 
But young grains are richer in nitrogen com- 
pounds than the fully ripened and plump 
berry. ‘The value of suc grains for stock 
feeding is not to be meas by their flour 
producing quality. Thesé wheat screenings 
are worth more for stock food than the same 
weight of plump wheat. The value of such 
materials when ground and fitted for mixing 
with coarse materials like straw, etc., is ob- 





vious to the intelligent stock feeder. The 


‘of an inch long. 





y ow a 


material should be ground to kill all seeds 


| of weeds, as well as to secure complete di- 


gestion. 

In presenting the material for this bulletin, 
I wish to acknowledge the valuable labors of 
G. L. Teller, my efficient assistant in the 

work of the experiment station. 

R. C. KEDZIE, 

Chemist, Experiment Station. 

Agricultural College, May, 1889. 
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Experiment Station—Bulletin No, 50., 
June, 1889—Zoological Department. 


THE GRAIN PLANT LOUSE, 

The present season is characterized by 
one of those widespread and very damaging 
insect invasions t t is so discouraging to 
the farmer. I refer to the present on- 
slaught on the wheat crop by the grain apbis 
or plant louse, Aphis avene. This louse at- 
tacks wheat, barley, oats and rye, and is to 
be found in small numbers on these grains 
every year. This year occurs one of those 
terrible attacks that seem to threaten very 
serious loss. This raid extends from Ohio 
west to Indiana, and north to Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. Of this muchI am certain. 1 
do not know whether it reaches in such 
overwhelming numbers to other States or 
not. So abundant are these lice that they 
have attracted wide attention and awakened 
serious alarm. For the past two weeks I 
have received daily numerous specimens of 
these lice with the inquiry: What is to be 
the outcome of this attack? 1 have received 
as high as fifteen such communications in a 
single day. 

WHAT IS IT? 

This is a plant louse, or aphis, and is very 
similar to those that attack our house plants, 
cherry, plum and apple trees, cabbages and 
hops. Indeed so numerous are the species 
of these lice that hardly one of our valued 
plants but has its plant-louse enemy. These 
plant lice have flask-shaped bodies, are 
usually green or black, though sometimes 
they are yellow or red, and are usually quite 
small. in looking at the grain aphis at 
this season four forms will pe seen; a small 
wingless louse, a large wingless form—the 
full growing apodous or wingless louse; the 
pupa of the winged louse which has short 
wing pads; and the mature winged louse. 
We usually find these four forms at soma 
season of the yeur in aif” plant lice colonies. 
Frequently, and this was true a few days 
ago of this grain aphis, we only find the 
wingless forms. Laterthe pup with wing- 
pads and the fully developed winged forms 
are seen. These winged lice are doubtless 
developed that the lice may spread before 
their food is wholly destroyed and they con- 
fronted by famine. The mature wingless 
louse of this grain aphis is about one-tenth 
The winged louse is 
nearly twice as long to the end of the 
wings. This louse is not quite as slim 
as is Aphis malt. As will be observed 
by examining the lice, they have long, 
seven-jointed antennz —the horn-like organs 
appended to the head, and the winged 
lice have simple veined wings. The main 
vein of each wing is branched. There 
are four branches in the front or primary 
wings. The outer one is strongly curved 
and the next one branches twice. There are 
two simple branches en the posterior wing. 
This style of venation is characteristic of 
the genus aphis. We also note that there 
are two short spine-like projections, black in 
the grain aplfis, on the hind part of the 
abdomen. ‘These are the nectaries or honey 
tubes, so called because there frequently 
exudes from them a nectar which attracts 
ants and bees to these lice. Just now (June 
26, 1889) a species of plant louse on our 
Norway spruces are secreting nectar so 
profusely that in the early morning it stands 
on the leaves in drops, so that it can be 
tasted. It seems very pleasant to the taste, 
andis giving the beesa fine harvest. This 
peculiar physiological characteristic serves 
the louse in this way; by attracting ants, 
wasps and bees, the birds and insect en- 
emies of the lice are frightened away. I 
find that the oats and wheat are visited by 
ants that the nectar secreted by this grain 
aphis may be secured. The beak of this 
grain aphis is strong, dark in color, and 
about one-third the length of the body. 
With this the louse sucks the sap and devi- 
talizes the plants. ‘Tne feet and joints of 
thelezs and also the antenne are dark or 
dusky in color. 

The color in these lice varies greatly. 
Early in the season while they are on the 
leaves or stalks they are green. ‘This is the 
color now of all healthy lice on the oats. 
After they migrate to the heads they often 
turn yellowish green and even rust red, 
though I find that now the green color pre- 
vails even with the lice which are gathered 
thickly about the kernels, Some of the 
winged lice are very dark, almost black. In 
these the legs are nearly all black. It is 
probable t! t the nature of the food affects 
the color. Asthe berries mature I think the 
yellow and red colors will prevail to a larger 
degree. 

REPRODUCTION OF THE LICE. 

The reproduction of plant lice is very 
curious. Late in the season we find both 
sexes. Thisis the only time that we find 
males. The sexes now pair, and eggs are 
laid about buds, in crevices, or where they 
will best survive the winter. In the spring 
only females hatch from these eggs. These 
do not lay eggs, but each gives birth to 
from three to fiva lice each day. In about 
four or five days these’ young lice begin 
to produce living lice, each contributing 
daily its four or five new lice to helpon the 





general devastation. Such early and rapid 
breeding implies great nutrition, and we 
easily understand why the plants wither and 
dry up. Wealso see how the lica become 
80 quickly numerous and widespread. Cal" 
culations show that in less than a montb, if 
no lice died or were killed, a single louse 
might be the progenitor of more than several 
million lice. To follow the numbers further 
defies comprehension. Many have written 
me: ‘‘Wecan not imagine where the lice 
could come from so quickly and rapidly.”’ 
The above faet explains this physiological 
riddle. 
WHY SO NUMEROUS THIS YEAR. 

This is not tne first season that this aphis 
avene has come like a destroying flood upon 
the grain fields. In 1861 the lice swarmed 
upon the cereal crops of New England and 
New York, at which time Dr. Asa Fitch 
fully described it in his sixth report. In 
1866 and again ten years laterit did great 
damage in various sections of the west. 
We see then that this louse does not come 
yearly but only at long intervals, Why is 
this? Itis doubtless owing in some measure 
to the weather, put more to its insect 
enemies. We readily see that its enormous 
prolificness would make it as the sands of 
the sea shore every year, except that some 
natural agent held it in check. Fitch de- 
scribes three such enemies. Even now as 
we visit the oat and wheat fields we find 
many forms different from any previously 
described. These have short, rounded 
bodies, which are of a dirty white color. 
The cause of tkis is that these are attacked 
by parasites, which are eating them op. We 
have reared several of these little benefac- 
tors, and find them now busily engaged in 
the fields laying the egg3 that will destroy 
the lice. These minute parasitic insects lay 
a great many eggs, one in each louse, and 
their presence and prosperity mark the 
doom of the lice. Thus through the agency 
of these minute parasitic forms, aided by 
climatical influences, we are to be saved 
froma raid by this grain aphis next year, 
and will be greatly benefited this year. In- 
deed, in some cases, these little friends will 
very likely save us from serious damage. 
Why the parasites are not able to come suc- 
cessfully to the rescue each year is still 
unknown. Very likely this problem will 
WC) oT, a de. plattical. sokation in 
the future. In these parasites, the entom- 
ologists sees ube doom of the lice, but not, 1 
fear, till great harmis done. Dry weather 
is a great promoter of insect productiveness. 
It is more than probable that the exceeding 
drouth of 1887, 1888 and of the April and 
May just past, together with the mild 
winter of 1888 and 1889, have had much to 
do with the present invasion. We might 
expect much aid from our frequent June 
rains, but I fear they were too late. Obser- 
vation shows that the lice are more than 
holding their own, so we may conclude that 
the warm rains are not greatly depleting 


their ranks. 
WHAT TO EXPECT, 


Where the lice are very numerous, as they 
seem to be over a widespread area of our 
country, they must do great injury. Where 
ten or twelve lice are collected about a single 
kernel of wheat, as I have actually seen in 
the past few days, there is little hope for 
that kernel. I have counted one hundred 
and sixty lice on a single head of wheat. It 
is hoping too much of the little parasitic 
flies to expect them to save the present crop. 
We can but expect much injury, especially 
where the lice are in such countless numbers 
as are now seen in many of our wheat fields 
of Indiana, Ohio and Michigan. 

WHAT OF REMEDIES, 

The excellent specific against plant louse 
ravages, the kerosene and soap mixture, 
cannot be used without injury to the crop. 
To apply it might be like the jump from 
pan to fire. Again, the lice are so protected 
by the close cluster of the kernels that very 
likely the remedy would not be fully ef- 
fective. I could not, therefore, recommend 
its application in this case. We are now 
making extensive and accurate experiments, 
so that at time of a future raid we can speak 
with positiveness in this matter. We are 
aiming to find just what the damage is, just 
how many lice it requires on a head or kernel 
to blast it, and just how effective the remedy 
is, and how serious the damage of its appli- 
cation will be to the plants. 

INCORRECT NAME. 

The name ‘‘ green midge,” which is going 
the rounds of the papers, is very incorrect, 
and should not be used. The Hessian fly 
and wheat midge are very different insects. 


These midges are two-winged flies, whose 
larve are footless maggots. They belong to 
the great two-winged fly order, Diptera, 
while these are plant lice or aphides and 
belong to the order of bugs, or Hemiptera. 
Let all speak of this as the grain aphis, or 
plant louse, and not as the green midge, 
which is entirely wrong, as they are not al- 


ways even green in color. 
A. J. COOK. 
AGRICULTURAL CoLLEaR, June 27, 1889. 
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Mr. JAS. H. BARTON, of Otsego, writes 
as follows under date of July 2: ‘1 pre- 
sume you would like to know how the wheat 
is around here. I have examined it quite 
thoroughly and find the green insect very 
numerous; think my wheat is damaged about 
one-third; think they will hurt it but 
slightly now; it is in full berry,and changing 
fast. Some farmers are talking of mowing 
theirs, but I think it foolish. The same in- 
sect is on the oats, waiting for the heads to 
appear, SO many say. I find they can doas 
well on the under side of the leaves as they 
can on the heads. Corn looks pretty slim 
for so near the 4th of July.”” 





SMUTS. 


Of these nore are more common or better 
known than corn smut. Like other smuts, 
its germinating spores attack young plants, 
its mycelium or spawn making its way upward 
through their growing tissues without pro- 
ducing any evident effect until it prepares to 
fruit, when it increases and leads to the for 
mation of the smut-galls, that are ultimately 
filled with myriads of round brown spores, 
each densely covered by short, sharp spines, 
These spores, which measure 9-13 miero- 
millimeters, preserve their power of ger- 
mination for many years, or, in fresh barn- 
yard manure, ete, they develop at onee, 
multiplying indefinitely by the production of 
yeast-like secondary spores, each of which 
has the power of infecting a Seedling corn 
plant. Gathering and burning the smut-galls 
and smutty ears, while they are stil! green, 
to prevent accumulation of spores in the soil, 
rotating the crop when smut has become firm- 
ly established in a field; treating seed corn 
with copperas-water and lime, etc., before 
planting; and using only old, well-rotted 
manure or artificial fertilizers, have all been 
proposed as preventives of smut. 

The leaf-smut of timothy forms black, 


smutty linesin the leaves of timothy and 
other grasses, which are finally reduced to 
brown shreds, covered with dusty spores. 
The first appearance of this disease is in the 
formation of lead-colored, thickened lines, 
about 1-64 in. wide and 1-16 to ¥ in. long, 
between the nerves of the leaf. The epider- 
mis, which at first covers them and gives 
them their gray color, soon breaks away, re- 
vealing a powdery mass of black-brown 
spores, which are irregularly rounded or eggy 
shaped, and closely studded with short 
spines. “They measure 10-12 micro-millime- 
ters, and in their microscopical characters 
closely resemble the spores of the corn smuti 3 
Similar black lines are formed in the ayes 
of species of Glyceria by Ustilago longiseé= 
ma (Sow.) which has smooth brown sporesiil 

5 to seven micro-millimeters in tiemete, a ' 
in the leaves of wild rye and other 
Urocystis occulta (Wall.), the . brown 
opaque spores of which measure 10-20 micro- 
millimeters, and usually ogeur in clusters of 
2-4, cl ndéd by masses of half- 
roun cells of slightly greater di- 
ameter. Ustilago hypodytes (Schl,) occurs 
on the stem of quack grass and other species, 
usually forming black smut masses inside 
the leaf-sheath, and U. grandis (Fr.) causes 
cat-tail-like swellings on the internodes of 
the reed. The fruit of many grasses is re- 
placed by another smut fungi, the number of 
which is very considerable. The commonest 
are: Ustilago panict glauct (Wall.), very 
abundant in Autumn on pigeon grass; J. 
rabenhorstiana (Kuebn), on crab grasses 
and sand burs; and U. segetum, (P.), in 
oats, barley, wheat, etc. Draining the soil 
well, transferring the crops to new land 
when they begin to smut badly, and exercis- 
ing care with respect to manure are preven- 
tive measures. 

The officinal ergot, to be found in most 
rye-fields toward the end of Summer, ap- 
pears inthe form of curved purple or black 
spurs, often aninch long and 3-16 inch in 
diameter, which replace the grain in one or 
more flowers of a spike, thus giving rise to 
the popular name of spurred rye, often ap- 
plied to it. Spurs of the same nature, but 
usually shorter and stouter, are also common 
in the heads of wheat. Similar bodies, 
varying much in siza, shape and color, are 
found in the flowers of many grasses. On 
the rush salt-grass they are very long and 
slender, and rather pale. On wild rice they 
are short, and even stouter than the spurs of 
wheat; while on smaller grasses, like red- 
top, timothy, blue-grass, etc., they are much 
smaller, and closely resemble the pellets of 
mice. 

These spurs are the resting form, or 
sclerotia, of a fungus which appears at the 
base of the young grain, when the grasses 
are in bloom. As it grows it gradually 
takes the place of the grain, the remains of 
which are pushed up at its end. While 
young, the fungus gives off a sweetish, ill- 
smelling fluid, that contains myriads of 
microscopic spores which are carried from 
plant to plant by flies, beetles and other in- 
sects that feed on the fluid, and so play an 
important part in spreading the disease. 
When the spurs have reached their growth 
they harden, and fall to the ground, where, 
as a general thing, they remain unchanged 
till the next spring, when each bears a num- 
ber of small, stalked, pink fruit-bodies, in 
which spores are produced at about the time 
when grasses are coming into bloom. 
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A WESTERN journal notices the sale a few 
days ago of 482 head of 107 1b. native sheep, 
of the Merino type, by Mr. k. Burtwhistle, 
of Pilger, Neb., at $4 per hundred, all raised 
and fed by himself, and says: ‘That thereis 
an immense profit in feeding sheep is shown 
by this sale, when Mr. B. figured that he 
was over $1,000 gainer in the transactior 
An average of eight pounds of woolwi 
taken from each sheep this spring, which 
worth 20 centsa pound, and this, added 
the price for the animal, makes the actu 
value of the sale about $5.60 for wooléd shee 
of equal quality. There has been a[growing 
demand for mutton, which is constantly on 
the increase, and while the profit cannot al- 
ways equal that given, there is no doubt; but 
what there is more money in sheep} raising 
than in any other stock, for some time to 
come, at least.” Certainly a good showing 
for the sheep. 
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THA MIGHIGAN FARMER. 


July 6, 1889. 
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Che Horse. 


ROARING HORSES. 

Roaring, a8 it is termed, is becoming so 
common in horses that information in re- 
gard to the disease is of interest to every 
one raising horses. There is no doubt that 
it is hereditary, that is, will be transmitted 
from parents to offspring, hence a stallion 
suffering from the disease should never be 
used. ‘There are some interesting notes on 
the disease in the following article frot the 
Saturday Review, an Euglish publication: 

All horsemen are familiar with the trick 
of punching, or at least feigning to punch, 
a horse in the ribs to try him for roaring, 
but some may be unaware that this becomes 
a much stronger test if the horse’s nose is 
pulled in tow ard his chest toward his right 
side. Some practice, again, will enable a 
veterinary surgeon, or even a layman, to 
extend a horse’s head and neck and feel the 
dilator muscles of his larnyx. If the horse 
has been a roarer for any length of time the 
left muscle will have become flatter than the 
right through wasting. ‘A slight amount 
of pressure with the index finger on the left 
arytenoid cartilage’’ will then ‘‘cause a 
loud noise in respiration, as if the animal 
were galloped, but there is little, if any, dis- 
tress.”’ If on the contrary, the right ary- 
tenoid cartilage is pressed hard, although 
little noise is caused, ‘‘symptoms of as- 
phy xia are quickly manifested, owing to the 
complete closure of the glottis through the 
immoi.'ity of the left cartilage.’’ This isa 
valuable t. st at auctions, where horses can- 
not be “gallo, ved for wind,” as it is called. 
Dr. Fieming ba, ieves that a close stable ag- 

gravates roaring, 224 he quotes the saying 
of Admiral Rous to the effect that many 
roarers might be impro Ved a stone if they 
were trained from an ope.” Shed, sheltered 
from wet and rain, kept wa aly clothed, 
and always in the open air. It has been 
asserted over and over again that roaring is 
unknown at the Cape of Good Hope, and 
that if aroarer is taken out there he in- 
variably recovers. According to the evi- 
denee collected by Dr. Fleming this state- 
ment, although not very far from the truth, 
is a littie too sweeping. We may adi that 
the story of Belladrum’s cure after his ar- 
rival at the Cape has been denied of Iate, 
although with wh*,t truth we are unable to 
say. lt i* weil known, again, that roaring 
is UWeommon in most parts of India, but 
DD”, Fieming quotes one authority who says 
that it is very prevalentin Calcutta. Arabs 
are supposed to be nearly exempt from 
roaring, but this rule, it seems, is by no 
means universal, especially among the larger 
and coarser horses. If native Ezyptian 
horses are seldom, if ever, roarers, there are 
plenty of imported horses that are roarers in 
that country. A military veterinary sur- 
geon, according to the author, stated that 
at the end of the Egyptian campaign of 
1882, out of 185 horses under his care 35 
had become roarers, 13 broken-winded, and 
several others more or less affected in their 
breathing. Hedoes not hold the common 
theory that mares are less subject to it than 
geldings; but he admits that it is¢ommcn- 
est among stallions. He appears to doubt 
whether the setting on of the head to the 
neck or any other external conformation has 
much to do with the disease, and he thinks 
it questionable whether it is ever produced 
by a bearing-rein. Like most authorities 
on the subject, he observes that ponies and 
very small horses are rarely afflicted by it, 
and this, he says, may go some way toward 
accounting for the comparative immunity of 
certain breeds of small siz9 in southern and 
eastern countries; on the other hand, he 
points out that light cavalry more often be- 
eome roarers than heavy artillery horses, 
and that, as a general rule, light, moderate- 
sized horses are more subject to the com- 
plaint than large and heavy ones. 














INBREEDING. 


The practical breeders are going in ad- 
vance of the learned professors and scien- 
tists, and demonstrating where the latter 
only theorize. The common prejudice exist- 
ing egainst inbreeding is doubtless almost 
wholly due to the fact that as a rule its re- 
sults haye not been favorable in the human 
family; yet even there the disadvantages 
have been greatly magnified, and they have 
sprung, too, from conditions that do not 
exist in the lower animal kingdom. The 
great cerebral development and activity in 
man gives him strong ‘individualities which 
the aggregating process of inbreeding often 
intensifies to a degree incompatible with 
physical well-being. This view is taken by 
leading medical authorities. Another and 
perhaps s.ronger reason is, that as human 
society is organized, selection in mating is 
impracticable. Hitherto, horse-breeders, as 
& rule, have only advanced far enough to 
breed together the best individuals of kin- 
dred families, afraid to go nearer than chil- 
dren of the half-blood; and among modern 
breeders that has only been in occasional 
instances. A notable case, that of the dam 
of The Moor, was the result of accident. 

An examination of blood-lines of trotting 
horses shows that the practice has been car- 
ried on to a greater extent than is generally 
known. In many instances the early Amer- 
ican horsemen bred together the produce of 
the same sire ordam. One Eye, the mater- 
nal granddam of Hambletonian, was out of 
Silvertail, a daughter of Messenger, and by 
Bishop’s Hambletonian, son of Messenger. 
Harold was by Hambletonian, out of En- 
chantress, his half-sister, and his daughter, 
Maud 6&., mile in 2:08%{, is the highest speed 
yet reached by a trotting horse. Lady 
Kronkle, granddaughter of Hambletonian, 
bred to his grandson Guy Miller, produced 
Major Miller, and, in turn, bred to her own 
son, produced Ida Belle 2:23, who twas not 
only very fast, but had the stamina to be a 
very successful campaigner. The long dis- 
tance trotter Conqueror was by Latourett’s 
Belifounder, and his dam Lady McClain, 
by imp. Bellfounder; yet his vitality was 
not impaired by his inbreeding, for he holds 
the fastest tundred-mile trotting record, 
going the distance in eight hours, 55 min- 
utes and 53 seconds. This performance 
took place on the Centreville track, N. Y., 
Nov. 12, 1853, and it is doubtful whether 
there isa trotting horse living to-day that 
could accomplish the feat. Conquerer’s 
granddam was Lady Webber, whose sire 
and dam were a son and daughter of Mes- 


senger. A daughter of Vermont Black 

Hawk, bred to her own son, produced Belle 

of Wabash, the dam of ‘lhe Moor. Her son 

proved himself a great sire, though he died 

at nine years old; and her granddaughter, 

Beautiful Bells, has produced four 2:30 trot- 

ters, two of them under 2:20 at three years 

old. 

A reasonable theory would be that in- 

breeding is, in effect, an intensifying of the 

qualities, good and bad, that the mated ani- 

mals have in common, and that, by select- 

ing individuals free from the defects wished 

to be shunned the qualities sought for would 

be strengthened and increased without cor- 

responding disadvantages. It is a common 

saying that an ounce of fact is worth a 

pound of theory, and the breeder will do 

well who will go out iato the field of experi- 

ment and give to his fellows the actual re- 

sults of his efforts. Who can now say asa 

fact that the coupling together of a horse 
and mare, full brother and sister, necessarily 

produces inferior offspring? Questions of a 
moral nature cannot enter into the mating 

of brutes, and the only thing to merit con- 

sideration should be the physical results 

flowing from the union. To render such ex- 
periments of value, selections of the indi- 
vidual animals should be made with the 
greatest care. The characteristics of their 
ancestors should be studied to ascertain 

whether they have decided bodily or mental 
defects to be increased by inbreeding. 
Springing from the same fountain of life to 
the frait of their family tree, sweet and bit- 
ter, their offspring would havea double title. 

Their defects and infirmities, both mental 

and physical, would, as a rule, undoubtedly 
be aggravated and increased; but why might 
we not with equal reason expect the desir- 
able qualities to be strengthened in the same 
ratio? Lt caunot be denied that many cases 
of the closest possible consaguinity have oc- 
curred, wherein the results were highly 
favorable, that came from the accidental 

paring of the animals, so that care in the se- 
lection was out of the question. What re- 
sults may be accomplished in establishing 
the future characteristics of the trotting 
horse by judicious inbreeding is as yet an 
unsolved problem. 

The above appears in Wallace’s Monthly, 
from acorrespondent. ‘To what he has said 
might be added that there is not a single im- 
proved breed of domestic animals in the 
‘country to-day whose good qualitles have 
not been iutensifiea by inbreeding. And 
their power to reproduce those qualities 
which make them valuable has been in- 
creased to a wonderful extent by the same 
proces3. This refers equally to horses, cat- 
tle, sheep, hogs and poultry. There is not 
a horse on the running turf to-day which is 
not a blood relation, near or remote, of 
every competitor it encounters. And only 
relatives in blood can compete with any pos- 
sible chance of success. The American 
trotter is rapidly being placed in the same 
position, and the process, in all essential 
particulars, is the same as that pursued by 
the early breeders of the thoroughbred. In- 
breeding, selection, elimination of the weak, 
and breeding together of the successful, is 
the way in which all breeds of horses of any 
value have built up. The course and track 
weed out the undesirable specimens, and 
the breed is strengthened in the qualities for 
which it is bred by the very means which 
many think are sure to produce complete fail- 
ure. 





Horse Gossip. 


THE chestnut stallion Gold Ring, by Uden 


Golddust, made a record of 2:2814 in Canada, 
June 7th. 


A NUMBER of barns at Shadeland, the stock 
farm of the Powell Brothers, of Springboro, 
Pa., were entirely destroyed by fire recently. 
They were filled with imported horses, all of 
which were gotten out, although severai were 
somewhat injured. 

As the weather warms up the trotters will 
begin to lowertheir records. The big meeting 
which takes place in Detroit this month will 
set the ball in motion. There will be more 
fast trotting this season than ever before, or 
all signs will fail. 


VANDAL, 8 stallion owned by H. L, Best, ot 
Buchanan, this State, died a few days ago 
from the effects of poison administered 
by sotne person unknown. The horse was 
valued at $2,000. The perpetrator of such an 
outrage must be a cowardly, cold-blooded 


scoundrel. 


In a lawsuit in Kentucky, the other day, it 
wes proved that a horse which had kicked 
three men to death and had run away five 
times was warranted * perfectly gentle and 
safe for any lady to drive.” Which goes to 
show that the truth is as scarce among horse 
traders in Kentucky as in other civilized com- 


munities. 

At Patriot, Ind., on Monday last, two horses 
belonging to a man named Stephen Lucas 
were tied together and left grazing in the 
yard, where they were attacked by bees. In 
their endeavor to escape the animals knocked 
over several beehives and were instantly cov- 
ered with the angry insects. Before they 
could be secured both were fatally stung. 
One of the horses lived but one hour and the 


other five hours. 


In the disastrous flood at Johnstown, Pa., 
the young trotter Commotion 2:3014, by Elec- 
tioneer, Henry H. 2:22)4, the pacer, and Mo- 
hawk Jr., @ young trotting stallion, were all 
carried away in the flood. They were ali 
owned by Henry Hawes of that place. The 
Electioneer colt was purchaeed at the Fasig 
sale at Cleveland, and Mr. Hawes paid $1,400 
for him. Mr. Hawes’ stable of campaigners, 
which contains Jewett 2:14, Decorator 2:23%, 
and Louie R. 2:26%4, was fortunately absent 


at the time. 


A WRITER in the Kentucky Home Journal, 
in an article on the erigin of the Cleveland 
Bay horse 8ay8: * Some of our modern writ- 
ers get different breeds of horses mixed; for 
instance, they confound the Cleveland 
Bay with the oid Cleveland Draft 
horse which is now extinct. The Cleveland 
Bay being @ cross between the thoroughbred 
horse and the old Cleveland Draft, that cross 
producing what is termed the coach horse. 
The half bred mares were then again crossed 
with the thoroughbreds and the progeny was 
the nunter or better sort of hackeny, which is 


of less height and more substance than the 


Cleveland Bay. 


Ninety yearling thoroughbreds, bred by 
Mr. J. B. Hagegin, of Rancho del Paso in Cali- 
fornia, were disposed of at auction at Hunt’s 
Point, New York, on Monday last, for a total 
of $113,750. This is an average of $1,185 a 
head. At last year’s sales 64 head averaged 
$1,760, one—King Thomas—selling for $38,000. 





The best sale this season was that of the St. 
Blaise-Maud Hampton colt for $22,000. Scott 
Quinton, of Trenton, N. J., secured the St. 
Blaise youngster, and was the largest buyer 
of the day, though Senator Hearst secured 
some good stock, among them the full sister 
to Dewdrop, for $10,000. Scott Quinton’s 
purchases were probably for Maurice Daly, 
Mr. Haggin's mining partner in Montana, 


The Jarm. 


Steam in the Wheat Field, 


The history of wheat-growing in Call- 
fornia is an interesting one. In no other 
part of the world has the effort to reduce the 
cost of production been so successful or car- 
ried to such an extreme as here. Until to- 
day there is very little in common between 
the methods followed here and those that 
obtain in the other great wheat-growing 
regions of the world. Perhaps this cannot 
be better illustrated than by giving a descrip- 
tion of the methods followed on one of the 
large wheat ranches in the San Joaguin val- 
ley, whiich I recently visited, and where the 
cost of wheat production has been brought 
to the lowest notch that seems possible. 
First, let us take the ranche during the 
seeding season. It consists of between 
4,000 and 5,000 acres of nearly level land, of 
a sandy loam and reddish clay nature. Part 
of it is what is known here as ‘‘hog-wallow’’; 
that is, the surface is uneven and made up 
entirely of hillocks and hollows, just as if 
some prehistoric porkers of phenomenal size 
had usei it for wallowing and had left the 
surface as uneven as the ocean in a stiff 
breeze. Such land is very difficult to culti- 
vate at first, but how itis handied will be 
shown. Going out into such a field last 
December, here is a sight I saw: A powerful 
traction engine was making trips back and 
forth. The soil was soft from recent rains, 
bat the two driving wheels of the engine 
had a surface of four feet each, and upon 
that surface were corrugations of angle iron 
which kept the wheels from slipping, while 
their large surface prevented them from 
sinking into the ground. Extending from 
the engine to the rear were several chains to 
which were attached no less than five gang 
plows of four shares each. These gangs 
were coupled together with chains, and as 
they went about the field they turned twenty 
furrows at once without missing an inch of 
ground, Indeed, it would be impossible to 
plow more evenly or perfectly with the aid 
of teams. Just behind the gangs was at- 
tached an apparatus for levelling the ‘‘ hog- 
wallows,’’ and so effective is it that in two 
seasons’ use these hillocks are obliterated. 
Behind this are the harrows with seeders at- 
tached. 

Thus the entire operation of plowing, 
leveling, sowing and harrowing is performed 
atone time. The field needs to be gone 
over but once. Five men are necessary to 
operate the machine. First, there is a steers- 
man whe has a post in front, and guides the 
machine with a wheel placed horizontally 
like that on a brake-rod; there is an engin- 
eer and a fireman, who attend to keeping up 
steam and to seeing that the plows are work- 
ing all right; another man drives a wagon 
which supplies the engine with fuel, and 
still another bring3 water to the engine. 
The fuel used is threshed straw from the pre- 
ceding, crop so that there is no expense on 
this score. The engine is not stopped for 
fuel or water, but the wagons are driven 
alongside, their loads transferred, and the 
engine keeps right along about its work; 
neither does it stop when nightfall comes. 
Two large locomotive headlights are rigged 
up, one in front and one behind. Another 
set of hands step on board, and the engine 
and plows keep right along about their busi- 
ness, stopping for nothing. Hardly an 
hour out of the twenty-four is lost during 
seeding time. 

Nowhere else in the worid can such a 
sight as this be seen. No wheat farmer 
ever dreamed befcre of the possibility of 
plowing night and day. In this way from 
sixty to eighty acres of land can be gone 
over thoroughly in twenty-four hours. The 
engine used is of 30-horse power, and weighs 
fifteen tons. The wheels are six feet in 
diameter and four feet width of tire. The 
entire outfit for wheat-growing, including 
plows, leveler, seeder, combined header and 
thresher, and engine, cost the owner $7,000. 

It is possible, when the soilis in exactly 
the right condition, to add two more gangs 
to the five, without reducing the rate of 
speed of the engine. But if the soil be 
either too wet or too dry, this cannot be 
done. So much for the seeding. 

The harvesting is hardly less interesting. 

When the grain has attained maturity, an 
immense combined header and separator is 
attached to one side of the engine, and the 
machine is turned loose in the grain field. 
This of course requires more hands to oper- 
ate than does the plow. A swarth, forty 
feet wide, is cut at each round of the field, 
and from ninety to 115 acres can be har- 
vested each day between sunrise and sunset. 
ln order to make so wide a cut, the sickle-bar 
has a joint in the centre, so that any uneven- 
ness of the surface does not prevent the 
grain from being cut. The wheat pours 
from the separator into sacks, which are 
quickly sewn and thrown off the machine, 
to be gathered by following teams. 
It way be objected that in such harvesting 
as this there is danger of loss, but that is 
net so. A series of experiments has demon- 
strated that a larger quantity of grain will 
be secured when harvested and threshed at 
once, than when put in stacks and threshed 
afterward.— Country Gentleman. 

















Foundation for Stacks. 
J. M. Stahl, in the Rural Home, says: 
Every stack deserves a foundation. Grain, 
hay or straw, are too valuable to be damaged 
by contact with the ground. I notice that 
nearly always grain and hay stacks are pro- 
vided with foundations, while frequently 
straw stacks are not. Now, as straw, prop- 
erly fed, has a value equal to from 60 to 70 
per cent. of its weight of average meadow 
hay, the straw saved from damage by a foun- 
dation will certainly pay well for the foun- 
dation. Many foundations are inadequate. 
They are not high enough. The grain or 
hay practically touches the ground and as a 
result absorbs so much moisture that it is 
damaged almost as much as if there were no 
foundation. The rails or poles upon which 
the stack rests should be laid upon large 
poles or pieces, having a thickness of at least 





rails or poles should be laid rails or poles, 
with rails across their ends again, making a 
pen witha floor. As the outside of the stack 
will droop, the outside of the foundation 
should be about eighteen inches from the 
ground, Ag in comparison with mass a 
rick exposes to the weather less surface than 
a foundation for a rick twenty feet long, | 
lay two large fence rails (ten feet long) 
parallel and nine feet apart. At their ends 
1 similarly place two more rails. Between 
these rails two more are laid, end to end. 
Across these are laid rails about one foot 
& round stack, it is best to make ricks when 
there is sufticient stuff for them. ‘To make 
apart. Then rails are laid across their ends, 
and across the ends of these rails yet other 
rails are laid, completing the foundation. 
Poles may be used in place of rails, Or 
even pieces of rails may be used provided 
the pieces are solid enough to resist the 
weight that will be put upon them. As be- 
fore stated, the foundation must be level. If 
laid on inclining ground it may be made 
level by putting down the hill the 
larger ends of the rails laid with the incline; 
and of the rails laid across these, by using 
the largest furthest down the incline, If 
this does not suffice the foundation must be 
blocked up. Put the blocks in the bottom, 
on the ground. Do not put blocks between 
rails. The foundation should be laid care- 
fully, for if rails roll or break it is apt to 
throw the stack awry and make trouble. 





Shorter Courses in Agriculture. 


It is announced that Prof. Atwater, who is 
in charge of the Experiment Station branch 
of the Department of Agriculture, is prepar- 
ing a publication to be issued during the 
present year, wherein he will urge the estab- 
lishment of shorter courses in agriculture 
and the requirement less for entrance there- 
to. We hope that the proposed improve- 
ment or change may be brought about. 
While there are several of the professed 
agricultural colleges that are quite liberal 
in their requirements for admission thereto, 
there are others that are so exacting in that 
direction that the class that ought to be 
admitted and educated are virtually excluded. 
Take for instance the Scientific School at 
New Haven, Conn., that receives the in- 
come of the national grant for the establish- 
ment of colleges for instruction in agricul- 
ture and mechanics; the requirements for 
admission are so high that the average farm- 
er boy who might desire to avail himself of 
its privileges is unable to gain entrance, and 
so the advantages are meted out to those 
who never expect to make farming an occu- 
pation for life. If this condition of things 
can be changed it should be brought about 
as speedily as possible.— Germantown Tele- 


graph. 





Intestinal Worms in Sheep—A Colonial 
Remedy. 


A preventive remedy for nearly all kinds 
of worms to which sheep are liable, says the 
Melbourne Leader, was recently brought be- 
fore the Agricultural Bureau of South Aus- 
tralia. The remedy has been adopted with 
great success at the Cape of Good Hope. In 
portions of this colony during very wet sea- 
sons many flocks have been infested with 
worms, large tape worms (twnia), and thou- 
sands of small red worms (Strongylus re- 
fuscens), The treatmeut recommended 
here has been common salt and iron, ten 
parts toone. The colonial veterinary sur- 
geon in Cape Colony recommends the free 
use of common salt, four parts to one of 
finely powdered slacked lime; a little flower 
of sulphar and finely powdered sulphate of 
iron may be added to the above mixture 
with great benefit, but salt and lime are the 
most essential ingredients. There is a dif- 
ficulty in dislodging the worms after the 
animal is thoroughly infested, and the cura- 
tive treatment recommended is a solution of 
bluestone—a dessert spoonful of powdered 
bluestone to a bottle of water; a wineglass- 
ful of the mixture on an empty stomach to 
each sheep, Or an ounce weight of Cooper’s 
sheep dipping powder in a gallon of water, 
giving the same dose. Both these remedies 
must be given very carefully. 





The Cabbage Root Maggot. 


This insect in many localities is one of the 
worst of garden pests, often doing very ser- 
ious damage to the crops infested. It is 
discussed at some length in a recent bulletin 
of the New Jersey Station, from which we 
make the following abstracts concerning its 
life, history and remedies. 

The maggots injure the plant by feeding 
upon the rootlets close to the stalk, cutting 
and grooving the main root, often boring 
into it, and by this and the slime which it 
produces causing the root to rot. Great 
damage is done this way to the early crops 
of cabbages, and as the insect seems to pre- 
fer cauliflower to cabbage, the danger of in- 
jury to that crop is even greater than to cab- 
bage. 

This maggot is the larvalstage. The eggs 
are laid at the base of the cabbage stalk, and 
the young maggots as soon as hatched go 
beneath the soil surface and feed on the 
outer portion of the stalk, The maggot is 
white, pointed at the head, footless, the 
body gradually increasing in size towards 
the hinder end, where it is squarely cut off. 
When full grown it is about one-third of an 
inch long. It goes into the pupa state be- 
neath the ground, and soon emerges as the 
perfect fly. 

As to remedies, Mr. Hulst writes: We are 
unable to give, from positive experience, any 
remedy with entire certainty. But our con- 
victions are very strong that the insect can 
be controlled by the use of the kerosene 
emulsion. Our first experiments were an 

entire failure, owing to the fact that the 
emulsion was used of the strength recom- 

mended for spraying trees to kill caterpillars 

and scale lice—that is, one part emulsion to 

nine parts water. By the use of this, the 

plants treated were nearly or quite killed. 

The roots of the plants seem to be very 

much more tender and absorbent than the 

leaves, and cannot endure the emulsion of a 

strength which the leaves would bear with- 

out injary. 

We afterwards tried one part emulsion to 

12 and 15 parts water, and the plants were 


aot noticeably injured. None of these 
plants were troubled with root-worm; but as 
others not treated were unmolested, the ex- 
periments prove nothing. We, however, 
obtained maggots of this and of other flies 
from other sources, and found that the ap- 
plication of the weakened emulsion was 





confident that one part emulsion to 12 to 15 
parts water will effectually destroy this pest. 
Aptera means without wings, and accord- 
ingly stands for those insects in which no 
wings at all are present. They include, 
chiefly, those insects which are parasitic 
upon other animals, and go under the com- 
mon name of lice. 

These seyeral orders of insects are further 
divided and subdivided; orders into families, 
families into genera, and genera into species, 
of which there are about 200,000 examined 
and catalogued. The insect class is by far 
the largest in the animal kingdom. 

We recommend that at planting, the roots 
of all the cabbages be dipped into some of 
the compound, and that thereafter, at 
intervals of two weeks, enough of the 
compound be poured about the stalk 
to wet into the earth at least an inch; 
this to be done at least twice, whether 
there is evidence of the presence of maggots 
or not. Ordinarily, when evidence of their 
presence is manifest the injury is done and 
the attacked plants cannot be saved. 

Prof. A. J. Cook, of Michigan, recom- 
mends the planting of radishes between the 
rows of cabbages, cauliflower and onions, 
that the fly may lay its eggs upon the rad- 
ishes, and the other crops may thus be 
saved. 

We found that bisulphide of carbon could 
not be used, as when it came in contact 
with the roots of the plant it always did 
them very great injury. 





How to Grow Fodder Corn. 


Some years ago the attention of the dairy- 
men’s conventions was much occupied by 
the subject of corn fodder corn, or corn 
sown for feeding to cows in the summer. 
The general opinion of it was that it was 
miserable food, watery, and devoid of nutri- 
ment and that the cows, which were held to 
be the best judges in this matter, detested 
the stuff. And the cows were right, at least 
so far as the fodder given them was con- 
cerned. It was colorless, insipid, washy 
stuff. Lut that was not the fault of the 
corn, but the mistake of the farmers who 
grew it. The corn was sown, not planted; 
three or four bushels of seed were broad- 
casted over the land and it was harrowed in. 
The plants came up thickly, and grew so 
closely that no air or light reached the stems 
or the lower leaves and they were yellow or 
white in color, and watery and tasteless. 
As the late Harry Lewis said, ‘‘any decent 
cow was ashamed of such food and consid- 
ered it a disgrace to have it offered to her,’’ 
and the man who compelled his cows to eat 
it was punished for his mistake by a greatly 
reduced yield of milk. And yet, after 12 or 
15 years of such experience, and reams of 
writing on the subject, there are farmers 
who sow their corn for fodder for their cows 
and think they ara doiog a good thing for 
themselves. 

Now, light and air are indispensable to 
the production of starch and sugar in all 
vegetable growth, and these substances are 
the principal part of an animal’s food. The 
butter and the sugar in the milk come from 
these, and the cow is almost wholly sup- 
ported by them. Corn, being a broad leaved 
plant, needs wide space for its perfect 
growth. Noone ever saw an ear on sowed 
corn, and the production of grain is the re- 
sult only of perfect growth. Consequently, 
corn, grown for fodder, should be planted in 
rows not less than three feet apart and not 
more thickly that three stalks at every 12 
inches apart. ‘Thus planted, the common 
field corn or Stowell’s evergreen sweet-corn 
will yield easily 20 tons of the very best 
fodder, with ears equivalent to 40 bushels 
or more to theacre. The best yield of sowed 
corn is not more than eight tons per acre 
and it has no ears at all. 

Thus sown the crop should be well culti- 

vated. My fodder corn has always been 
worked weekly until the ears have begun to 
harden and the silks have dried. Every 
Monday morning this work has been begun 
through the season unless the rain has pre- 
vented it. The implements used have been 
the Planet Jun. horse hoe or a small triangu- 
lar harrow with handles and sloping teeth of 
half-inch steel, kept sharp. Weeds stand 
no chance with these, and they are so light 
that by going twice in the row, the ground 
may be stirred close to the plants, and no 
weeds are left that would need hand hoeing. 
A few that may appear in the rows between 
the plants grow weakly and are soon smoth- 
ered and perish. The air and sunshine are 
not obstructed; the soil is warmed and 
moistened and the deap healthy green of the 
leaves and stems and the abundant ears 
prove that the corn is well nourished and is 
making the most valuable food. 
I have found sweet corn to be the most 
desirable kind for fodder both for soiling 
cows in the summer and for winter feeding. 
The early kinds—of which Narraganset is 
the best for yield, but Concord and Minne- 
sota come earlier and may be planted more 
closely—will mature for feeding in 50 days 
from planting, the crop being cut when the 
ears are fit for the table, and the whole 
plants, stalks and ears being fed to the 
cows. Where a market can be found for 
the ears for table use or for drying, the 
stalks, cobs and the small ears will afford 
quite sufficient food without any grain; thus 
there is an income from the crop which pays 
well for the culture of it, leaving the fodder 
asa handsome bonus. By planting weekly 
in succession a constant supply may be had 
until the fall when frosts stop the growth; 
and then ensilage should be provided. I 
have planted Stowell’s evergreen in north- 
ern New Jersey on the 14th of July, and 
have hada large quantity of large ears for 
market besides a rich supply of the best fod- 
der for my cows.— Rural Home. 





Agricultural Items, 


Prov. SHELTON'S experiments in feeding 
pigs at the Kansas Agricultural Station prove 
corn the most economical food for western 
farmers to use for fattening purposes. The 
‘*gtreak o’ fat and streak of lean’’ pork must 
be made outside of the corn belt. 


In Tioga County, N. Y., Hungarian grass is 
largely grown as a summer food for cows, 
andasupplementary haycrop. It is consider- 
ed more succulent than millet and cows eat it 
better. It is thought better for producing 
milk than timothy hay, as vows will increase 
in milk on going from timothy to Hungarian 
hay. 

A DELAWARE County, N. Y., farmer kept 
account with histen pigs which he wintered 
and found a'large profit in wintering them. In 





six inches. Then across the ends of the | fatal to them in allcases. We feel entirely | the fall the pigs were worth $20; during the 








winter he fed them $50 worth of feed. Their 
total cost up to the time they were sold was 
$71.61. He received for them $112.78—show- 
ing a net profit of $48, besides a valuab!e lot 
of manure. 

Some fellow has discovered a way of making 
old potatoes look new by soaking them in a 
preparation that makes the rough outer skin 
peel off and leaves only the thin inner skin, 
like that of a new potato. The small potatoes 
are picked out, and when they have been 
treated in this way cannot be told from the 
really new ones except by an experienced 
eye. They won't scrape, however, like the 
real article, and have to be peeled. 


THE first butter conference under the au- 
spices of the New York State Dairymen’s As- 
sociation was held in Aurelius township, Cay- 
uga County, on May 30. The farmers’ wives 
turned out in numbers to learn all they might 
of new processes. The lectures were supple- 
mented with practical object lessons, which 
included churning a number of *“ messes ’’ of 
cream, and commenting on the quality and 
condition of the cream before churning and 
on the butter afterward. 

H. W. Puevps, in the Country Gentleman, 
says well bred animals require more care, or 
different care, than the natives do, but they 
pay well for the care bestowed. He thinks 
they will not eat any more than inferior 
stock, but that they will pay better for the 

feed provided, and it is for want of proper 
care and feed that so many well bred animals 

fail to give satisfaction to their indifferent 

owners. A great dairy cow will fall to pro- 

duce a fine quality of butterif not properly 

fed. 

PrOr. GULLEY, of the Texas Agricultural 

Experiment Station, says that so far as he 

can gather facts from feeding tests, a small 

amount of fat in the food is of high value, 

while a large amount may be worth no more; 

that the value of fatin the grain part of a 

ration will be governed more or less by the 

fat contained in the hay or the coarser fodder 

used with the meal or feed. This fact shows 

that itis much more economical to feed the 
more concentrated foods, such as cottonseed 
meal, cornmeal, etc., with coarser food, as 
hay or straw. 


Says the Orange County Farmer: ‘Old 
potatoes are plenty and cheap and every po- 
tato field should have a quantity of potatoes 
cut up and sprinkled with Paris green or 
Lordon purple and placed between the rows 
where the hard shell bugs can feast to their 
heart’s content. If the cut potatoes become 
dry they should be moistened with a little 
water, and when that familiar aroma given off 
by cut potatoes when exposed to the air is 
exhausted fresh pieces should be supplied. 
Thus thousands of old bugs can be destroyed, 
which will lessen the new ones by the mil- 
lions.’’ 


Hay baled directly from the field will keep 
in some cases; but so farthe evidence is that 
it will oftener spoil; and that bailing hay from 
the field can at present be recommended only 
on @ very limited experimental scale. We 
must have more trials, very carefully con- 
ducted, before the matter can be definitely 
settled one way orthe other. With our pres- 
ent knowledge, it appears that hay baled from 
the swarth requires for its preservation cer- 
tain conditions not required by loose hay, or 
by hay baled after it has been stored for some 
time; and what those conditions are is not yet 
known. 





THE correct way is to buy goods from the 
manufacturer when possible. The Elkhart 
Carriage and Harness Manufacturing Co., of 
Elkhart, Indiana, have no agents, they make 
first-class goods, ship anywhere, privilege to 
examine. See advertisement. 


Che Poultry Dard. / 


Food Hints. 


Restrain your desire to count your young 
turkeys, and let them alone for twenty-four 
hours after they get into this world. Re- 
move them to a clean, airy, roomy coop, and 
give them boiled eggs, stale wheat bread 
crumbs just moistened with milk or water, 
‘* Dutch’? cheese, or a mixture of ail these. 

For the first two weeks feed entirely with 
the eggs, bread, curds, cooked rice and 
cooked oatmeal. About the third week 
commence feeding cooked cornmeal; and 
from that on they may be given any cooked 
food that would be suitable for chickens of 
the same age. Season all food slightly with 
Salt and papper, and twice a week add a 
level tadlespoonful of bone meal to a pint of 
feed. Never feed any sour food or sloppy 
food of any kind, except sour milk, and 
never feed any uncooked food of any kind 
until after they have thrown out the red on 
th2ir heads. Feed often, five or six times a 
day, until after they are three months old; 
then, if insects are numerous, you may 
gradually reduce the number of meals per 
day to three or even two. 

After they are three months old, they may 
be given wheat, cracked corn, etc., but no 
whole corn until they are five months old. 
Keep the coops dry and clean, and the tur- 
keys out of the dew and rain until they are 
fully feathered, and have thrown out the 
red. Dampness and filth will kill young 
turkeys as surely as a dose of poison. For 
the first few days confine the poults to the 
limits of the coop and safety run; then, if 
all appear strong and well, give the mother 
hen and her brood liberty on pleasant days 
after the dew is off. 

lf they get caught out in a shower, get 
them to shelter as soon as possible; and if 
they are chilled take them to the house and 
thoroughly dry and warm them. See that 
the little turkeys come home every night. 
The turkey mother must, for the first few 
nights, be hunted up and driven home. 
After they are three months old, turkeys are 
quite hardy, and may be allowed range at 
all times. If turkeys that are well cared 
for, and have always seeméd all right, show 
signs of drooping when about six weeks or 
two months old, give Douglas mixture in 

the drink or food, and add a little cooked 

meat to the food once a day.— Zhe Practi- 

cal Farmer. 

















A WRITER in the Kansas Farmer com- 
plains of the unscrupulous parties who send 
out eggs from scrub fowls at fancy prices, 
narrating a personal experience where he 
sent $6 for two settings of Wyandotte eggs 
which hatched 15 chicks, seven of which 
had Wyandotte comb with heavily feathered 
legs, two single-comb, shanks and middle 
toe heavily feathered, one almost white, 
with brown stripes down back, and one 
color of game chick. Six dollars and ex- 
press charges for eggs, and mongrels the re- 
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Hoots 
Sarsaparilla 


Doses 
OneNalar 


The Chief Reason for the great sye. 
cess of Hood’s Sarsaparilla is found jy ¢ 
article self. It is merit that wins, and the 
fact that Hood’s Sarsaparilla actually ae. 
complishes what is claimed for it, is wha 
has given to this medicine a popularity 
sale greater than that of any other sarsa; 

. H rilla or blood y; irl- 
Merit Wins fier before the pul lie, 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures Scrofula, Sualt 
Rheum and all Humors, Dyspepsia, Sick 
Headache, Biliousness, overcomes That 
Tired Feeling, creates an Appetite, strength- 
ens the Nerves, builds up the Whole System. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla is sold by all drug- 
gists. $1; six for $5. Prepared by C. I. Hood 
& Co., Apothecaries. Lowell, Mass. 
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Feed Cutters a“ 
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mention this f 
paper. : 

ssitiadl! 7 The 8. Freeman & Sons Mle. Ca, 
2 Bacine, Wis. 





MACHINERY. 
Knuckle Joint & Screw 
Presses, 


Derroir, Mic, 


CHICAGO 


Veterinary College 


| 

FOUNDED 1883. ze 

The most successful college of this continent 
For further particulars address the Secretary, 

JOS. HUGHES, M. K. C. V.S., ‘of 

2537-2539 State Street, ~~ Chicago, Il, 
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A Proclamation! 
Dr. I. Guy Lewis, Fulton, Ark., says:— 
“A year ago I had bilious fever; Tutt’s 
Pills were so highly reccommended 
that I used them. Never did medicine 
have a happier effect. After a prac: 
tice of a quarter of a century, I pro: 
claim them the best 


ANTI-BILIOUS 


medicine ever used. I always pre 
scribe them.” 


Tutt’s Pills 


Cure All Bilious Diseases. 


THE GREAT REMEDY! 


PROF. R. JENNINGS’ 


COE“cC MIXTURE 


— FOR — 


Horses, Catile and Sheep 





Over 450 Horses with Colie Treated in 
the Detroit Fire Department With- 
out the Lose of a Single Animal. 


Tais assertion is verified by published Annual 
Reports of the transactions of the Detroit Board 
of Fire Commissioners. A record which chal 
lenges the world; better than any number of in 
dividual testimonials. 

Jt wili Cure in Horses: Colic, Cramp, Indiges 
tion, Diarrhea, Dysentery and Disordered Rid- 
neys or Bladder. 

t will Cure in Cattle: Indigestion, Colit 
Hoove or Blown, Diarrhea or Dysentery. 

It will Cure in Sheep: Coli:, Hoove, Diarrhes 
cr Dyseatery, when given acco-ding to directions 
IT WILL PAY 

E£very ownor of a Horse, Cow or Sheep to keep 
this invalnavle remedy always on hand for cases 
ofemergency. Each bottle contains eight full 
doses for Horses and Caitle and sixtcen doses 
forsheep. A single dose in Colic ween given ln 
time usually has the desired effect. It will not 
spoil by age. 

PRICE, $1 0O PER BOTTLE. 


Prepared only by 


Prof. R. Jennings. Veterinary Sargeot 
201 First St,, Detroit, Mick. 
(Agents Wanted Evervwhere. 


aeptsc LIVING LEADERS ‘xe WORLD 


Graphic biographies of Severeigns,Statesmen, 
ete. Elegantly illustrated. A masterly work. 
HUGBARD BROS., Pubs., Chicago. 


to S8aday. Samples worth $2.15 free. 
Lines not under horses’ feet. Write Breu~ 
ster Safety Rein Holder Co., Holly, Mic). 











J. 4. MANN, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


HIVE STOCK & BEAL ESTATE AUCTIONEER 
Sales made in anv Parts of Unite States or 
Canada. Terms reasonable aud made kuowD 
on apriication. 


A MONTH. agents Wanted. 90 best sell- 

$930) ing articles in the world. 1 sampleFres. 

w Address JA Y BRONSON, Detroit, Mich 

New Styles, Gold Oval, Hidden Name and 

3 Border F Cards, with name, 10 cts. 

25 New samples Ty month 4 cts, CLINTON 
BROS., Clintonville, Conn. 013-9m 


; >>, JUDICIOUS AND PERSISTE® 
ac Advertising has always prove. 
Sans successful. Before placing ar, 

ik Newspaper Advertising consult 
LORD & THORIAS, 
ADVERTISING AGENTS, 
4b to 49 Randolph Street, CHICATO> 
Bt a ac 


#1 ix on Hie in Phijadel 
iS PAPER: the Newspaper Advex- 
emeonees cmvenwes tising Agency of Wess 
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WORLD. 

There is a general complaint all along the 
ine of this ** fruit belt,” this season, because 
of the innumerable number of the different 
kinds of fruit destroying insects. The most 
numerous and most destructive of these is 
perhaps the ‘rose chaffer,’’ more commonly 
known as the rose bug. This insect makes 
its appearance about the 20th of June, this 
season it came a little later. They came at 
once, not by twos or threes, but by the mil- 
jon, and within one short week an apple or- 
chard or a grapery is rendered valueless for 
the season. 

Some are of cpinion that this voracious 
nsect is invulnerable; this idea is in my 
opinion a mistake, for the following reason: 
One of my neighbors, in whose apple or- 
shard this insect made its appearance a few 
days azo, requested me to spray his orchard 
with my spraying apparatus; this I did 
-wice, giving the apple trees a good shower- 
ing of London purple, three ounces in 50 
gallons of soft water. Now for the result— 
and frst. 1 wish you to understand the trees 
with fruit were literally alive, the insects 
were so numerous. Well, the first spraying 
showed marked results for good, but after 
the spraying on the next day there remained 
but few to be seen of the millions that were 
there two days before. Now Mr. Editor, 
from this experience I conclude that the 

bug can be destroyed in an apple or- 
chard. But sir, 1 would not advise the 
adoptiow of such heroic measures in a peach 
orchard or grapery, for the reason that the 
strength of the solution necessary to destroy 
the insect will destroy the foiiage in a peach 
orchard or vineyard. 


rose 


livered. When set, they are shapely, uni- 
form in size—bdeing eight feet tall and four 
inche3 through—and they have produced, 
even at this tender age, enough fruit to pay 
for themselves. Yet at maturity they will 
rise to gigantic height, reaching up lusty 
limbs to support their crowns of dense 
foliage, and casting a shade almost doubly 
as broad as they are high. 

Their fruits are the genuine figs from 
which the Smyrnas of foreigo trade are 
eured. Examinethem, dried, packed in their 
fragrant little travellng-90xes, and you will 
find them bearing a skin so thin that even 
the pressure of packing eracks it from 
‘*nose”’? to base. Then their plump, pear- 
shaped, softly-rounded pulp is white, honey- 
sweet, fairly bursting with richness and al- 
most transparent; encased in faint amber- 
color with a floury bloom. And they are 
lined and crowded with the minutest seeds. 
All these are qualitias that test fine figs; and 
when the many orchards, now but out of 
their nurseries down the length of the coast 
from Oregon to Mexico attain full bearing, 
the fig supply of the land will be largely 
augmented from home-grown sources. 

A mistake of many early fig growers has 
been the planting of their orchards on wet 
land. In no other soil will they put forth 
such dense and perfect canopies of foliage 
as where moisture is abundant; but the rich- 
ness flows into the tree instead of into its 
fruit, and the result is a fig which, when 
dried, is unpalatable and valueless. The sap 
of the tree goes to wood, and hence fails in 
maturing its burden. Observation reveais 
that when the fig-tree’s growth is slow—as 
when reared upon dry land—its timber hard- 
ens and perfects itself, and its fruit develops 
healthfully with a sweet flavor and richness 
that only matured wood can insure. The 
choicest foreign figs are found on warm, dry, 
elevated soil; and the figs of America evi- 
dently call for the same treatment. Neither 
must any but cereful irrigation be practised. 


**pulled;’? some are very much and some 
very little pressed. 

Then they go into boxes, cases, drums, 
baskets, barrels; their little topping leaves 
of ever-green bay are tucked across; not un- 
frequently a bright picture caps them off 
with fine finish, and away they speed, to be 
opened up in some market at the other side 
of the land. 





About Strawberries, 


The first early strawberries come from 
plants two or more years old; hence it’s 
oiten well to have an ‘‘old patch ” some- 
where to furnish the first family supply. 
Bat of course the largest and finest fruit 
comes from the new bed of younger and 
more thrifty plants, In testing new vari- 
eties of strawberries for earliness, we always 
plant with them, and at the same time, sever- 
al of the old standard for comparison. 

farly summer planting of strawberries 
pays, while neglect of a few weeks just at 
the proper season causes almost a total fail- 
ure. Here we have plants, put out the first 
of last August (only ten months ago), that 
will pick fully a pint of berries to the plant, 
while others of the same variety put out the 
last of August or early in September are 
growing only afew inferior berries. Very 
early spring is the best time in the whole 
year for strawberry planting; but, if it was 
neglected then, and you want berries the 
next year in June, you may have them if 
planting is done very early in August. But 
don’t fool yourself into thinking that they 
may be planted any time in the fall and then 
fruit to any extent the next June. They will 
not do it.—J. H. Hule. 





Late Cabbage. 
Soil.—This should be good corn land. 
Any land that will produce good corn will 
produce good late cabbage. Two methods 
} are commonly used and each has some ad- 














covered; and the process so continued until 
all are buried. 

On the approach of severe weather, these 
heads should ba covered with aay or straw 
Sufficient to keep out the frost or to keep 
them from freczing and thawing. These 
cabbages will harden up and become salable 
heads by spring, and will keep much longer 
than the hard ones, 

If it is the intention to sell before spring, 
the hard cabbage should be protected by 
Straw, so that they may be got out without 
much difficulty. In a cold cellar, where lit- 
tle or no frost enters, cabbage may be kept 
by burying the stumps close together to best 
advantage, and it gives the added facility of 
easy access all winter. 

The best for late use are Fotler’s Improv- 
ed Brunswick, which matures a fine large 
head, and is very certein to head; Winning- 
Stadt in light soils is the most certain to 
form heads, but on good land some larger 
heading variety is better. Selected Late 
Flat Datch is an excellent variety and a 
good keeper. American Savoy is the best of 
the savoy cabbages, and the Rea Dutch is 
the standard red cabbage, 

In selecting seed great care should be 
taken to get a good strain, for no matter 
what cultivation is given, it will not make 
good heads unless the seed is of the best. In 
this, as in most other cases, the best is the 
cheapest.—Home Journal. 





Horticultural Items. 


Tue American Newtown p'‘ppin, says Tle 
Garden (Eng.), is the best appie in the world. 


LENAWEER’S biggest strawberry was eight 
inches in circumference and three inches in 
diameter, and weighed 1°< ounces. 


Tue prize for the best variety of seedling 
strawberry introduced within the past five 
years, offered by the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society, went to S. Hoyt’s Sons, of New 


hearing holes are too numerous to count, a3 
are also the nerve sheaths. The queen has 
only 1,600 smelling holes or nostrils, while 
the drone has 87,800. But how marvellous 
is the interior of this organ when it contains 
all the muscles necessary to move all the 
eight joints in every direction, all the nerves 
which ran, one from each smelling hole, and 
nerve sheath; a most complicated system of 
aerating tubes and the blood. 

The bee has three simple eyes like our 
own, but fixed in the centre of its forehead, 
and on each side of its head one compound 
eye, resembling a large blue bead stuck 
there. Each compound eye is made up of 
6,300 simple eyes, grouped together and par- 
titioned by a thin scale. Eagp, separate eye 
of the group is perfect in iteel?, having its 
own cornea, pupil, lens, vitrous humor, ret- 
ina, and optic nerve. How minute, then, 
must be the partitions and the nerves when 
the facets (or corneas) themselves measure 
only 1-1,800 of an inch each across. 

The brains of the bee consist of one large 
ganglion or nerve centre; whether the 
bee’s thinking powers lie here is not 
known, but that bees have what is at least 
akin to power of thought the lecturer clearly 
proved by some wonderfully interesting and 
amusing facts he related of their action un- 
der his own and other reliable observation in 
unusual circumstances. 

Tne head contains one pair of salivary 
and one pair of chyle milk glands. A third 
pair of salivary glands is located in the 
thorax. 

The fore legs carry each a comb for clean- 
ing the antenn, an eye brush and a tongue 
brash, while the fore and hind feet ara pro- 
vided with a clothes brush, two claws for 


climbing rough surfaces, and a sticky pada 
for climbing smooth ones. 
the elbow joint of the middle leg is used to 
dislodge the loads of pollen from their places 
in the pollen basket of the hind legs. ‘The 
middle feet are really hands, and compose 
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The home of the rose bug is on warm, 
sandy land, in sorrel or clover fields. They 
io not breed to any extent in clay soils, nor 


the bees’ tool chest, for they are provided 
with a mason’s trowel, a varnish and giue 
brush, two pair plyers, two pairs shears, and 
one pair tongs. The second joint of the 


Canaan, for the Yale. 
Tue high price of sugar has led some un- 
principled fruit canners to use glucose and 


In winter, even in this southern clime, |} vantages. Toe two may often work together. 
every fig leaf drops from off its tree and | The methods commonly practised are: 
leaves the bare boughs smooth, white and; First.—Sowings of the seed are made in a 
glassy with that satiny finish that serves to | seed bed in rows twelve inches apart, from 
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ecasions. 

Next in order I will mention the curculio. 
This quiet, harmless looking littie insect, 
s very partial to stone fruit, the peach and 

im. Having about 75 handsome plum 
12 years old I pu i a Spraying 
apparatus, was recommended by 

. Cook, and so far this season 1 sprayed 
the trees four times. 1 used three ounces of 
1 50 gallons of soit water. 


trees 


°F «68 
SUC BS 


m nornia 
A pulp 


r tbe first and second spraying | observ- 
njury to the fruit or foliage of the 
but after the t 
) show injarious effects. The fourth 
only destroyed the leaves, 
e fruit also. 1 find the same effect on 
eherries as well as on the plums. Not- 


saying has not 


ithsandings the four sprayings, one-halfof 
the plums are stung by the insect. The con- 
clusion J arrive at is this: I can in a meas- 

interact the depredations of the curcu- 
but I do so at the expense of the life of 
the tree. [I am of the opinion, now, that the 
amount of poison necessary to destroy the 
ilio on the plum and on the cherry will 
destroy the fruit also; snd will in two or 
three years, if continued, destroy the treesas 
well. To save asmall portion of the fruit of 
my plum trees, the trees should be sprayed 
once more, but if 1 do so the leaves and fruit 
will all drop. 

Some of my neighbors, having faith in the 
spraying theory, applied to their peach trees, 
and in all cases with serious results to the 
foliage of the trees. 

Now in conclusion, I sum up as follows: 
The apple has a little cup in which the 
poison can lodge, and as the codling moth 
lays its egg in the cup, we can easily under- 
stand its effect. Again, the apple really needs 
only one or two sprayings during the season 
in order to produce good results. The leaf is 
strong and tough, consequently better able 
to withstand the effects of the poison. On 
the other band, the plum, cherry and peach 
are comparatively smooth, having no place 
for the poison to lodge in, and on this ac- 
count we are called upon to spray often; 
more particularly in a showery season like 
this one. Except in apple orchards, spray- 
ing in this section will close with this sea- 
J. LANNIN. 


cure 


son. 


Sorta Haven, June 28th, 1889. 





Home and Harvest of the Fiz. 


In the Home-Maker for July is a very 
pleasantly written letter about fig culture in 
California, by Estelle Thomson, from which 
we make the following extracts: 

Only recently have the sunny acres of our 
own land responded to the touch of fig-till- 
ers’ hands, 

True, the padres of the old missions along 
the California coast brought over their fig 
slips from a foreign shore and stuck them 
into this soil, where they struck root vigor- 
ously and throve and bore. And we fre- 
quently find, in journeyings through valleys 
cut by mountain ranges, straggling orchards, 
greatly negiected, clustering about deserted 
indian reservations—neither watered, prun- 
€d nor cared for, yet fruiting with large fig 
crops yearly. This is the common California 
fig, or mission stock, rich in saccharine 
juices, dark, pulpy and palatable, and valu- 
able in its way; yet as unlike the newer, im- 
perted light-meated varieties as the purple 
color of one is different from the white hue 
of the other. It is the unlikeness of our 
mission variety to the “‘true fig of com- 
merce’’ that has given rise to the belief that 
we, in the home land, cannot produce a 
dried fig equal to the figs of Greece and Italy. 
Net until we had sent eur representatives 
across the high seas, bidden to study the 
habits of this most ancient fruit in the 
climes of its long adoption, were we safe 1n 
attempting to prove what now we have 
Proved; that we can bring to ripeness on 
Our own soi! a fig as fine as any ‘‘ Smyrna’”’ 
that ever sailed out from an old world’s port 
and entered a port of the new. 

There is a great white-and-green orchard 
of several hundred fine Adriatic trees not far 
away, which would be as much of a wonder 
48 it a beauty to one accustomed only to see- 
ing a single specimen set in a tub, or dwarf- 
€d for winter handling among conservatory 
grounds of the chilly east. Not only the 
fruits, but every smallest cutting of such 

Stock is valuable; each little sprig saved at 
Pruning-time being rooted, and gold at 
Prices ranging from twelve to thirty dollars 
a hundred, according to the stature it has 
made. The cuttings from which this or- 
chard was propagated were obtained from 
one of the largest supply-houses of San 
Francisco, at thirty dollars a hundred, de. 





redeem their barrenness and make them 
beautiful without foliage. And often, along 
the satiny twigs, small green and bronze 
half-grown figs may be seen clustering, 
holding on tenaciously there, from dropping- 


time of the leaves until leafage comes again; | 


hile whatever little embryo buds survive, 
which the length of the summer heat or the 
maturing of the wood fail to ripen, become 
the early first-crop the ensuing spring. But 
they mature only a few weeks in advance of 
the crep which sets with spring’s opening, 
and are much less valuable to commerce than 
the second or ‘‘summer’’ crop, which comes 
from the buds of the new shoots made early 
that season. 

When a fig orchard is once planted, its 
trees will live fora thousand years with but 
a trifle of care and only such pruning as is 
necessary, in early life, to give a fine shape 
of head, and later, to prevent their limbs 


from crossing. The entire stem and branch- 


es are so beautifully clean that no insect 
pests ever trouble them; rabbits shun their 


the middle of May to the first of June, and 
| are transplanted to the open ground about 
| the first of July. 
Second.—By sowing several seeds in the 
| hills and thinning out when of sufficient 
size, leaving only one to grow. This method 
has the advantage of doing away with trans- 
| planting altogether, which is of such great 
| disadvantage in dry seasons. It will also 
| permit of the seed being planted ten days 
| later than when the plants are reset, as they 
; do not have the set-back which is always the 
result of transplanting. But it necessitates 
/ the cultivation of the land for a longer 
| period and uses more seed than the first 
method. By uniting the two methods good 
results are obtained. The thinnings of a 
| piece from seed sown in the hill, may be 
; used to set another. 
| If ordinary late varieties are used, as Flat 
| Dutch, the sowing should be made about the 
20th of May, but if such varieties as Fotler’s 
lmproved Brunswick be sown, the work 
may be delayed ten days longer, until June 


bark and roots—whether because they do | 1st. 


not gnaw easily, or bave not a pleasant | 


flavor, science does not inform us; cattle 


In selecting the seed bed, the same care 


| should be used as selecting the land on 


pass by their leaves in browsing; only goph- ; which the crop is to mature—to have it on 
ers have an appetite for fig wood (and their | oj) that has not grown any cabbage or 


appetite, it must be allowed, is insatiable); 


Solomon’s time, locusts were wont to attack 
the trees and strip them of their leaves com- 
pletely, leaving them ‘‘in a moment an im- 
age of winter.’’ 

When a fig orchard begins to ripen, the 
harvest continues the whole season. Each 
day brings new fruits to perfection. Hun- 
dreds, thousands weigh down the branches, 
ready to be stored for winter food or put in 
preparation for climates where they cannot 
be grown. A good measure of experience is 
now necessary in order to tell what figs are 
ready for gathering. They shrink a trifle, 
and fine creasy ridges ran striping over the 
surface; while a thick honey-sweet drop 
forms and hangs on the fruit’s ends—always 
seemingly ready to ooze, but never faliing. 
How the bees hover about, waiting their 
turn to gorge themselves from that honeyed 
drop, or from the least crack that shows 
a sign of gaping! But, even with the most 
experienced, watchfulness must be exercised 
—for if a figleaks from over-ripeness, it will 
be tasteless as a chip. 

The gathering is accomplished easily. The 
stem of the fruit is cut with knife or shears, 
caution being observed that the skin ‘s not 
bruised or broken; and the crop must be 
taken care of without delay. A fig plucked 
from the tree and left untended will spoil in 
twenty-four hours, when fully ripe. 


The curing and packing for shipment are 
simple. The fig’s pulp abounds so richly in 
saccharine matter that it dries, perfectly 
sweet, in its natural state without sugar, 
and nature does a large share of the work. 
When the fruit is plucked, it is dipped quick- 
ly, in a little basket, into boiling lye. This 
cracks the skins into hundreds of minute 
checks over their entire surface, yet without 
breaking sufficiently to allow their juices to 
exude. They are then rinsed, and placed 
on hurdles, or trays, exposed to the sun; the 
trays so inclined that the fig’s nose, or upper 
opening, will stand upward, preventing any 
leaking. They must not be piled, but given 
plenty of room that they may retain their 
shape. They will dry in from four to twelve 
days, with frequent turnings; but care must 
be observed always to either take them in or 
cover them closely after nightfall, as evena 
slight degree of moisture upon them works 
harm. Great care must also be exercised 
that they cure only just enough; if too much 
dried they are tough of skin; and their bones 
rattle. In this condition even the finest 
grown fig becomes a drug on the market. 
There is a happy degree of perfection—when 
simply the moisture, but not the sap of the 
substance, is taken out—that experience 
alone can teach. When this is attained, 
their skins are soft, pliable, bloomy and de- 
licious. 

Now they are dipped up and down quick- 
ly in boiling sea-water, dried again, and set 
away in sweat-boxes to finish off their hides 
for a week or two, before packing. No sul- 
phur fumes are needed for the fig of com- 
merce; it will come out of its sweat-box am- 
per-white, delicate, and as full of flavor as 
its meat is full of seeds. 

Next the shaping is undergone. ‘This is 
done by hand, the nose being pressed down- 
ward and placed underneath, in packing, so 
as not toshow. Some are flattened, some are 
rolled, some are folded bag-shape, some are 


| turnip crop for at least three years previous. 
although it is placed upon record that, in | 


Planting out.—The land is thoroughly 
worked and prepared as for corn and mark- 
ed out in rows three feet apart each way. 
This plowing and working should precede 
setting or sowing ina dry time as little as 
possible, in order to have full advantage of 
the moisture turned up with the soil. 

By the first method the plowing is delay- 
ed until July; by the second it must be done 
in May. The plants are set or the seed is 
sown where the marks intersect, and are 
cultivated both ways. In dry weather great 
care must be taken to have the soil around 
the plants sufficiently trmed. A good way 
is after setting the plants to turn back on 
the rows and press firmly with the ball of 
foot against the soil on one side, close to the 
plant. In sowing the seed in the hill, a 
scratch is made with the end of the finger, 
and about seven seeds are sown, which are 
covered with a half inch of moist earth, and 
then stepped on lightly with the foot and 
pressed hard. This firming of seed is a very 
important matter in our dry climate. 

The after cultivation consists in working 
the soil deeply and thoroughly both ways. 
If, as the season advances, it is found that 
the crop is not going to form hard heads be- 
fore severe weather, it is a good plan about 
August 15th to work in around each hill two 
handfuls of hen manure, or some other rich- 
ly nitrogeneous fertilizer, as ground blood, 
or nitrate of soda. The quantity applied 
must be governed by the strength of fertil- 
izer. 

Harvesting and marketing had better be 
done as soon as firm heads are formed, if the 
price is fair, as the expense and waste inci- 
dent to storing often more than eats up any 
extra price which may be secured thereby. 

if you determine to store your cabbage 
for a better price, it should be left out until 
the weather is quite cold, but it must be se- 
cured before the ground closes up. A severe 
freeze will not materially injure cabbage any 
more than to kill the outer leaves, unless the 
stump be severely frozen and exposed to the 
sun. If the leaves come well down around 
the stump» the cabbage will stand a tempera- 
ture of 10 degrees above zero without serious 
results. If it is decided to store a part, or 
the whole, a piece of dry soil is selected with 
a good slope tocarry off the water. The 
cabbage is sorted into hard and soft heads. 
Those which are not headed are fed to young 
stock or pigs. The land is plowed and made 
loose. A furrow is then struck out witha 
two-horse plow and the hard cabbage is set 
on its head in the furrow close together, 
roots up. The soil is then thrown back on 
the cabbage from each side and the ridge is 
dressed to a sharp pitch with a hoe. This 
operation is continued until the crop is 
buried. The heads should be covered at all 
points, by at least three inches of soil. It 
does not matter if the roots stick out above 
the soil. 

It must be remembered that cabbage is 
not injured by freezingit in the ground. The 
soft heads had best be stood on the stump 
three abreast, in a trench made about six 
inches deep, and wide enough to hold the 
roots easily, and of any length. A second 
trench should be dug by the side of the first, 
and the soil thrown on top of the heads of 
the cabbage in the first trench. The second 
trench should be filled with cabbage and 





‘*patent sweetener ’’ as a substitute in put- 
ting up theirfruit. The names of the firms 
thus engaged should be made public, that 
purchasers may avoid the use of their pro- 
duct. 


Tne “strawberry meeting’’ of the G. K. V. 
H. S., held at the residence of Mr. E. Manley, 
in Walker township, Kent County, on the 
26th, was very largely attended, and some 
splendid exhibits of berries made. Mr. Man- 
ley’s own exhibit of Cumberlands was a sur- 
prise to those present. 

Tne Western Rural tbinks apple-eating has 
gone outof fashion. People are satisfied with 
one apple, and eat that in adon’t care fashion, 
as if it was rather a bore. The Rural thinks 
the old-fashioned appetite for appies is found 
in {people who learned to eat them on the 
farm, and that the city bred are not apple- 
eaters, an evidence of the degeneracy of city 
people. Perhaps the Rural is right. The 
cheapness of the orange commends it to lovers 
of fruit, we have it nearly the year round, 
and its consumption probably lessens the 
demand for apples. But if the country should 
send the city better apples, better ripened and 
flavored fruit, fewer knots and worm-hoies, 
city people would buy and eat more apples. 


THE late E. P. Roe used to say that the 
secret of success in smail fruit culture might 
be found in two words, stimulation and re- 
striction. By stimulation he meant a thorough- 
ly pulverized and enriched soil. This is espec- 
ially essential to the strawberry, the foreign 
raspberry and all the currants. A rampant- 
growing raspberry, like the Cuthbert or Turn- 
er, and our vigorous blackberries, do not 
require stimulation, but they do restriction. 
By restriction he meant the development of 
fruit rather than wood or vines. Set out a 
strawberry plant in very deep, rich, moist 
soil, and its tendency is to follow the great 
Jaw of nature and propagate itself; but to the 
degree that it makes plants it cannot make 
fruit. Cut off every runner, and enormous 
fruit buds aredeveloped. The sap is dammed 
up as a miller restricts a stream, and the re- 
sult is strawberries that are double in size and 
quantity. Thisis equally true with raspber- 
ries. Currant bushes crowded with wood 
bear but little fruit.—Orchard and Garden, 
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Apiarian. 








The Honey Bee. 


Mr. G. B, Jones recently delivered a very 
interesting and instructive lecture on the 
honey bee at Toronto, which was illustrated 
by large charts depicting the various por- 
tions of the anatomy of the bee. From the 
report of Farm and Fireside we make the 
following extracts: 

The family of the honey bee consists of 
three distinct varieties of individuals:—The 
queen (or mother), the drones (or male 
bees), and the workers (or laborers—unde- 
veloped females). 

The tongue of a worker averages in length 
one quarter of an inch and is about as thick 
as a coarse hair, somewhat flattened and 
slightly tapering. Small as it is, it is cover- 
ed exteriorily with fine stiff hairs; interiorily 
it is hollow and contains folded within ita 
small bag, formed of an exceedingly thin, 
colorless membrane, The tongue terminates 
in a minute suction funnel, which connects 
through a valve with the bag; the under side 
of the tongue is slit its whole length. The 
maxille, or under jaw, of the bee is in two 
pieces, which move sideways, and in con- 
junction with the caraglossal or side branch- 
es of the tongue forms a tube, through which 
the honey (when in sufficient quantity) is 
pumped into the pharynx by the up and 
down motion of the hairy tongue within the 
tube, just as water is pumped by the vacuum 
causing motion of the sucker. When honey 
is too scarce to be pumped up the bee places 
its tongue funnel over it, and by expanding 
its tongue-bag through the slit causes a 
vacuum, into which the honey is drawn. 
When this bag is full it is compressed, and 
forces the honey through an openingin the 
back of the tongue into the pharynx. When 
at rest the tongue is telescoped one-third of 
its length into the mentum (or hollow chin), 
and, together with the enclosing maxill, is 
folded back under the chin out of danger. 
The antennee of a worker, although as fine 
as a hair, consists of eight movabie and four 
fixed joints; its outer surface is studded with 
hairs, which are really nerve sheaths, and is 
perforated with smelling and hearing holes. 
On the under side of the first and longest 
joint are innumerable long fine feathers, 
each of which contains a feeling nerve. The 





number of smelling holes is 2,400, while the 


bag and poison glands, 
consists of a sheath and two lances. 
The lances ara grooved and work upona 
bed on the sheath independently of each 
other. and each /s moved by its own muscle. 
The ends of the lances project beyond that 
of the sheath, and are barbed. 
sting enters a foreign substance the lances 


hind leg is hollow on the outer surface, and 
the hollow is fringed with inward curving 
stiff hairs, so as to forma basket in which 
the bee carries home the pollen of the flow- 
ers. 
The manner of loading this basket is most 
interesting, and was dwelt on for some time 
by the lecturer, and fully illustrated by the 
charts. 
derful wings form a subject in themselves 
which can only be treated with the aid of 


They use the pollen to make bread. 


In fact the legs, feet, and the won- 


drawings. 
The wax is not gathered from the flowers 


as many person3 imagine, and as many un- 
dertake to teach, but isan animal product 
secreted by very intricate glands under the 
lower scales of the abdomen. It is the super 
fluous fat of bees, and oozes out as sweat, 
hardening as it meets theeuter air into little 
quadrilateral scales. 
in comb building. 


These seales are used 


The sting consists of sting proper, poison 
The sting proper 


When the 


immediately begin to work alternately in 


such a manner as to carry the sting proper 


its whole length into this substance, even 
after the sting has been left behind by the 
bee. A healthy sting will work for several 
minutes after it has been severed from the 
bee’s body. ‘The sting of a dead bee often 
retains its life and energy for twenty-four 
hours. Apiarists are often stung while hand- 
ling dead bees. While the sting is working 
the poison bag is constantly contracting, and 
forces its contents through an opening be- 
tween the lances into the wound caused by 
the action of the lances. 

The bee’s egg is a marvel in itself, al- 
though so small that only a practiced eye can 
see it. It has its yolk, its white, and its 
shell, and, besides this, if is enclosed in a 
beautiful network of air vessels. Three days 
after it is laid the egg hatches, and we find 
coiled up in the bottom of the cell a tiny white 
glistening grub, which for three days is fed 
on chyle secreted in the heads of the narsing 
bees. It does not eat this food, but absorbs 
its through its skin. In from nine to eleven 
days the perfect bee emerges from its cell. 
As soon as it makes its appearance the 
nurses feed it, and in less than twenty-four 
hours it has learned to feed itself and has 
begun its duty asa nurse. After spending 
five to seven days as a nurse it becomes a 
wax producer, and for abouta week it hangs 
with its sisters in a cluster and eats enor- 
mous quantities of honey, becoming so fat 
that the wax glands, to relieve the system, 
draw upon the fat and convert it into wax, 
as already described. During this time the 
bees need exercise, and they get it for about 
two hours each fine day, when from about 
two o’clock in the afternoon till four they 
go out to play in front of their homes. Mr. 
Jones assured his audience that young bees 
actually do play, and that none who have 
watched them can doubt that they really en- 
joy their outing. He then minutely de- 
scribed, with the assistance of his charts, 
the process of comb-building. The third 
week of the bee’s life is the most varied in 
its labors of any in its existence. It is spent 
in comb building, pollen gathering, house 
cleaning, ventilating, home and queen 
guarding. ‘The bees show an unmistakable 
desire to be part of the queen’s retinue. 


often intruding themselves among her body- 
guards to the disturbance of the general or- 
der of tha hive. It is remarkable how often 
the guards change. After the third week 
the bee devoted nearly all its time during 
the day to foraging and during the night to 
comb building. It is not known whether 
bees sleep. 








Nothing Succeeds Like 
Suiecess. 


I have been successful 
in the production of Comb 
Honey for the past ten 
years, and my little pam- 
phiet ‘‘How I produce 
Comb Honey,” briefly ex- 
plainsthe method I pursue. 
By mail, 5 cts. per copy; 
per » $3.00, us- 
/ 100, $3.00. My i 

j trated price list of General 
df Supplies, Bees and Queens, 
free. Address 


f2-ly GEO. E. HILTON, Fremont, Mich. 


BEE=KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES, 


Japanese Buckwheat, Alsike 
Clover Seed, etc. 


Free’ Price List. 
M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich, 
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The Finest and Best Mede Machine of the Singer Pattern in the market. 


HIGH-ARM IMPROVED SINGER. 


With each of these machi.ses we furnish one Raffler, one Tucker, one set Hemmers, 
one Foot Hemmer, one Screw Driver, one Wrench, one Oil Can and Oil, one Gauge, one 
Gauge Thumb-Screw, one extra Throat-Plate, one extra Check-Spring, one paper Needles, 
six Bobbins, and one Instruction Book. These articlesare all included in the price named 
™ — in mind that these machines are thoroughly made and of first-class workman: 
ship, an 


EVERY MACHINE WARRANTED for FIVE YEARS. 


These machines furnished to subscribers of the FARMER for 


$18.00! 


Which includes also a year’s subscription to the paper. There never was a high-arc 
machine sold before for less than three times this price. 





THE LOW-ARM MACHINE 


OF THE IMPROVED SINCER PATTERN. 


KNOWN AS 
The Michigan Farmer 
SEVV7IING MACHINE. 


<< AVWIAB ,, BY} OF} UO!AIIOS 
“ANS S,1489A BUC SEPNl[IU] YOIUM 


o'ors ™ CHINA AOLad 


S 
Over 1,500 in Use in this State | 


The above represents the Machine which we sell at $16 and throw in a Year’s Sub- 
scription to the Farmer. It is very nicely finished, perfect in all respects, and guaran- 
teed to give satisfaction. We are contracting for large quantities and furnishing them to 
our customers at about cost. Agents’ and dealers’ profits can be saved and one of the 
a — obtained by ordering from us. A full set of attachments included wit’ 
each Machine, 


These Machines Guaranteed for Five Years 


Purchaser pays freight, which runs from 65c. to 90c. on each machine, according to 
location of purchaser, 


CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDERS. 


Samples of these machines can be seen at this office. Address orders to 
ans 


GIBBONS BROTHERS. 
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THR MICHIGAN FARMER. 
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WICHIGAN FARMEI 


—AND— 


SPATE JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE. 


— 


GIBBONS BROTHERS, 


—SUCCESSORS TO— 


JOHNSTONE & GIBBONS, Publishers, 
Nos. 40 and 42 Wost Larned St., 


DETROIT, MICH. 
a 


EASTERN OFFIOK: 21 Park Row, New York. 
P. B. BROOMFIELD, M’gr- 


> 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


Bubscribers wishing the address of the 
FARMER changed must give us the name of the 
Postoftice to which the paper is now being sent 
as well asthe one they wish to haveit sent to. 
In writing for a change of address all that is 
necessary to say is: Change the address on 
MICHIGAN FARMER from —— Postoffice to —— 
Postoftice. Sign your name in full. 
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WHEAT. 


The receipts of wheat in this market the 
past week amounted to 43,670 bu., against 
$8,155 bu. the previous week, and 24,211 
bu. for corresponding week in 1888. Ship- 
ments for the week were 41,909 bu., against 
37,000 bu. the previous week, and 30,843 
bu. the corresponding week last year. The 
stocks of wheat now held in this city 
amount to 39,370 bu, against 27,582 
bu. last week, and 217,677 bu. at the corres- 
ponding date in 1888. The visible supply 
of this grain on June 29 was 15,300,715 bu. 
against 16 448,588 bu. the previous week, and 
23,623,989 bu. for the corresponding week in 
1888. This shows a decrease from the 
amount reported the previous week of 1,147,- 
873 bushels. As compared with a year ago 
the visible supply shows a decrease of 8,- 

23,274 bu. 

The scarcity of spot wheat is reflected in 
the further advance of prices on all grades, 
while late futures are a shade lower than 
last week. No. 1 white is very scarce, and 
jumped ap to 92¢ yesterday. July futures 
are also higher. Milling wheat is very scarce 
in the interior, and it is probable that there 
is less wheat held in first hands than for 
years. As a rale farmers have sold freely all 
spring, although the aggregate sales have 
not been large because the crop was a light 
one. The situation atpresent is perplexing. 
The work of the plant louse is as yet an un- 
known quantity. It may not have injured the 
crop mucb, bat the grain must have suffered 
to some extent, and that over a large area. 
The market will probably be firm during 
July, as new wheat will not be in condition 
for milling. After that the yield and the po- 
sition of foreign markets will govern prices. 
The general tone of the market i3 steady, 
Yesterday wheat was higher at New York, 
lower at Chicago and St. Louis, and firm at 
Liverpool. 

The following tapleexhibits the daily clos- 
ing prices of spot wheat in this market from 
June 10th to July 5th inclusive: 


No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 


Red. 
June 10.... 73% 
te iter 


“ 
oe 
“ 
“ 


5 2 0 76 


The following is a record of the closing 
prices on the various deals in futures each 
day during the past week: 

Sept. Oct. 
s 

Spring wheat will be short this year, fro 
drouth. The Red River Valley, Dakota and 
Minnesota appear to have suffered most in 
this respect. 

A Chicago paper announces that the win- 
ter wheat crop will be the largest grown 
since 1884. We do not believe snch a state- 
ment. The conditions have not been suf- 
ficiently favorable. 

The Hungarian wheat crop is likely to 
prove very disappointing. The latest esti- 
mates show that the yield will be very light. 

The continued reports of poor crops in 
Russia has caused an advance in prices at 
Liverpoo). 

Beerbohm thinks the stocks of old wheat 
in France will be about exhausted by the 
close of the present cereal year. Healso es- 
timates that the crops of Ru3sia and Hun- 
gary are deficient 50,000,000 bu., and those 
of Australia, India, and the Argentine Re- 
public are short by 30,000,000 to 40,000,000 
bu. 

The Bulletin des Halles says that if the 
wheat crop of France is up to present prom- 
ises no imports will be required during the 
coming cereal year. 

Beerbohm estimates that the wheat in the 
hands of British farmers is about 2,000,000 
bu. more than a year ago, but that only about 
25 per cent of it is fit for milling. 

Bradstreet’ s report gives a total of 8,000,- 
000 bushels of wheat at Minneapolis, St. 
Paul, Milwaukee, Duluth, and of over 900,000 
bu. at interior elevators in Wisconsin, Minne- 
gota and Dakota, as compared with 10,750,- 
000 bushels one month ago, 17,808,000 bush- 
els one year ago and 19,779,000 bushels two 

0. 
W The Cuicee? Tribune says: ‘ The visible 
supply of wheat was never before so small 
per capita to population as if is now, and 
men in the trade say they believe the invisi- 
ble supply in first hands was never more 


ing big premiums for the sweepings of bins 
that were nearly empty to begin with.’’ 

The following table shows the quantity 
of wheat ‘‘in sight’? at the dates named, in 
the United States, Canada, and on passage 
to Great Britain and the Continent of Eu- 
rope: 

Visible supply 


On passage for United Kingdom 
On Passage for Continent of Europe.. 


Bushels, 


2,424,000 
32,703,294 


Total bushels June 15, 1889........ 
k er ccecccecccss Sd; 00G 181 


Total previous week. .. 
Total two weeks ago 35,717,816 
Total June 16, 1888 50,673,426 


The estimated receipts of foreign and 
home-grown wheat in the English markets 
during the week ending June 22 were 
21,720 bu. less than the estimated 
consumption; and for the eight weeks end- 
ing June 8 the receipts are estimated to 
have been 914,192 bu. over the con- 
sumption. The receipts show an increase 
for those eight weeks of 4,195,848 bu. as 
compared with the corresponding eight 
weeks in 1888. 

Shipments of wheat from India for the 
week ending June 22, 1889, as per special 
cable to the New York Produce Exchange, 
aggregated 420,000 bu.,° of which 220,000 
bu. were for the United Kingdom and 200,~ 
000 bu. for the Continent. The shipments 
for the previous week, as cabled, amounted 
to 320,000 bushels, of which 320,000 went 
to the United Kingdom, and none to the 
Continent. Theshipments from that coun- 
try from April 1, the beginning of the crop 
year, to June 22, aggregate 6,140,000 bu., 
of which 3,560,000 bu. went to the United 
Kingdom, and 2,580,000 bu. to the Conti- 
nent. For the corresponding period in 1888 
the shipments were 12,180,000 bu. The 
wheat on passage from India June 12 was 
estimated at 1,920,000 bu. One year ago 
the quantity was 5,472,000 bu. 

The Liverpool market on Friday was guo- 
ted firm, with values higher. Quotations 
for American wheat were as follows: No. 2 
winter, 6s. 74<d.@6s. 81¢d. percental; No. 2 
spring, 78. 1d.@7s. 2d.; California No. 
1, 68, 11d.@7s. Cd. 


AND OATS. 





CORN 


CORN. 


The receipts of corn in this market the 
past week were 5,502 bu., against 2,517 
bu. the previous wiek, and 12,378 bu. for the 
corresponding week in 1888. Shipments for 
the week were 11,749, against 13,170 bu. 
the previous week, and 463 bu. for the 
corresponding week in 1888. The visible 
supply of corn in the country on June 29th 
amounted to 9,490,334 bu., against 9,854,- 
399 bu. the previous week, and 11,308,521 bu. 
at the same date in 1888. The visible sup- 
ply shows a decrease during the week indi- 
cated of 344,065 bu. The stocks now held 
in this city amount to 16,246 bu. against 
27,925 bu. last week, and 38,682 bu. at the 
corresponding date in 1888. Corn is getting 
stronger, and a further advance in values is 
noted this week. No. 2 i3 now quoted here 
at 37}<c, July delivery at 36c, No.2 yel- 
low at 38c, and No. 2 white at 36c per bu. 
There is not much movement in this grain, 
and both receipts and shipments are light. 
The outlook for the crop in this State is cer- 
tainly far from promising; but a fair crop is 
yet in the possibilities, with favorable 
weather conditions and a late fall. At 
Chicago corn is firm for spot, steady for 
July delivery, and easier for August. Spot 
No. 2 is quoted there at 354¢@353¢c per bu., 
July delivery at 351¢¢, and August at 355¢c, 
market closing steady. Spot and near 
futures were firmer at St. Louis but late 
futures lower. 

The Liverpool market yesterday was 
quoted firm with fair demand. New mixed 
western, 3s. 10d. per cental. In futures 
July sold at 3s. 94¢d., August at 33. 934d. 
and September at 3s. 10d., 

OATS. 


The receipts at this polnt for the week 
were 22,657 bu., against 24,775 bu. the 
previous week, and 16,228 bu. for the corres- 
ponding week last year. The shipments for 
the week were 1,915 bu., against 1,840 bu. the 
previous week, and 3,156 bu. for same week 
in 1888. The visible supply of this grain 
on June 29th was 5,250,113 bu., against 
5,574,971 bu. the previous week and 4,838,- 
172 at the corresponding date in 1888. The 
visible supply shows an increase of 324,858 
bu. for the week indicated. Stocks held in 
store here amount to 14,082 bu., against 
20,851 bu. the previous week, and 8,650 
the corresponding week in 1888. Oats are 
firm at about the same range as a week ago. 
Quotations are 29c for No. 2 white, 28}¢¢ 
for light mixed, and 251¢c for No. 2 mixed. 
At Chicago oats were steady yesterday for 
spot, but easier for August futures. Quo- 
tations there are 227%4@23c per bu. for spot 
No. 2 mixed, 22%c for July delivery, and 
223¢¢ for August, The promise of the grow- 
ing crop is good enough to keep down any 
great advance. At New York oats are 
reported dull and weak, with prices, how- 
ever, showing little change. Quvtations 
yesterday were as follows: No. 2 white, 
33%c; mixed western, 26@30c; white west- 
ern, 33@39c. In fatures No, 2 mixed for 
July closed at 28%{c, August at 283{c, and 
September at 283/c per bu. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 





BULTER. 


Receipts are somewhat lighter, but so far 
this has not helped prics, which hold at 
about the same range as a week ago. Dairy 
sells at 10@12¢ per lb. for fair to good, and 
a cent more for choice. Creamery is quoted 
steady at 14@i7c. The Chicago market 
yesterday was moderately active, trading 
being mostly in the finest grades of cream- 
ery, which was steady, while stock that was 
not first-class was neglected, with some 
streaked lots of dairies going as packing 
stock. Quotations were as follows: Good to 
fine Western creamery, 1414@15}¢c per Ib.; 
Elgin district or fancy, 16¢ per Ib.; 
choice dairies, 13@14c; poor or streaked 
lots, 7@10c; packing stock, 8¢,@91¢c. The 
New York market is not in good shape, 
and prices show a decline since our last re- 
port. Receipts are very heavy. Demand is 
very light and greatly exceeded by the re- 
ceipts, with a heavy accumulation reported. 
State creamery pails and State and Pennsyl- 
vania tubs generally sell at 17@171¢c, but 
the latter figure is exceptional and 17¢ covers 
most sales. Western creamery is difficult to 
place above 164¢c, although enough sales 
still reach 17¢ to warrant its quotation. 





Imitation creamery sells mainly below 13¢, 


closely exhausted. Interior millers are pay- | only a few positive extra firsts reaching 15¢. 


Western dairy is selling slowly. 

Quotations im that market yesterday 
were as follows: 

BASTERN STOCK. 


Creamery, State, pails, tancy 
Creamery, State and Pa., tubs, Lancy 
Creamery, prime 


17 @17% 
17B17% 
15 16 


State dairy, tubs, fanc 

State dairy, tubs, g00 

State dairy, tubs, 

State dairy, Welsh, fancy 

State dairy, Welsh, prime 

State dairy, Welsh, fair to good 
WESTERN STOCK. 


Western Creamery, fancy 

Western imitation creamery, choice. 
Western do, good to prime 

Western d , fine 

Western dairy, good 

Western dairy, ordinary 

Western factory, firkins, fresh, extra 


PEE  Socae ccngardsétcntteses ove 
Warten factory, fresh tubs, extra 

rsts 
Western factory, fresh tubs, firsts.... 


Western faciory seconds 
Western dairy and factory thirds.... 8 


The exports of butter from New York 
since May ist, the beginning of the trade 
year, compare as follows: 
. “on 

8. 


For week ending July 1... ...... 6.555: 
Same week 1888 


CHEESE. 


The outlook is less promising for sellers, 
a decline being noted at the east. At the 
west so far prices have been maintained. 
Quotations here still range from 8@¥c fo 
tull cream State, with receipts quite large. 
The depression may be only temporary, 0c- 
casioned partly by the hot weather. At 
Chicago, while receipts and stocks are liberal, 
there is at the same time a good outward 
movement, with dealers reporting home 
orders .slightly increasing. Exporters are 
buying moderately and prices are well sus- 
tained. Quotations there are as follows: 
Fall cream cheddars, 734@8'<c per 1b; twins, 
744@7%c per lb; Young Americas, 794 @8e; 
poor to common lots, 3@5c; Swiss cheese, 
9@101¢¢; brick cheese, new full cream, 8@ 
9c. The New York market is dall, with 
the trade favoring buyers, who appear rather 
indifferent even at the decline. Some deal- 
ers express their confidence in a farther drop 
in prices, but this seems hardly probable 
except on faulty goods. Exporters are not 
doing much at present, reports from abroad 
indicating a weak market. 

Quotations at New York yesterday were 
as follows: 


State factory, full cream fancy. 

State factory, full cream, choice...... 
State factory, full cream good.... 
State factory, full cream, common... 
State factory, light skims, prime 
State factory, skims good 

State factory, skims, medium 

State factory, full skims 

GIO Bat. .000 see. ; 


The exports of cheese from New York 
since May 1 (the beginning of the trade 
year) compare as follows: 


Exports. 
bs. 
. 2,814,276 


For week ending July 1....... -- Me 
. 2,744.19 


Same week 1888 ... roan 
since May 1, 1600............ ... + 15,866,377 
Same tiene last year..........0seese. 15,259,238 

The Montreal market on Wednesday was 
reported dull and lower, transactions being 
light. The weather continues warm and 
receipts are somewhat affected. Quotations 
are reduced ‘4c. 

At Ingersoll], Ont., this week, 5,000 boxes 
were offered, but no sales were made, fac- 
tory men asking 9}<c. 

Reports from New York say milk is 
shrinking rapidly owing to the hot weather. 

At Liverpool yesterday the market was 
reported dull and lower. Quotations were 
as follows for American: Finest colored, 
47s. Od. per cwt.; finest white, new, 47s. 6d. 
per cwt.; a decline of 6d. on colored and the 
same prices on white as quoted a week ago. 





at. @ tee 
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WOOL. 

Towards the close of the week, markets 
in the interior showed less activity. ‘The oc- 
currence of a holiday is a partial explana- 
tion of this, but it is also apparent that the 
bulk of the clip has passed out of the hands 
of the growers, and the quietness is the re- 
sult of the lack of offerings. Some purchasers 
have drawn out of the market, declaring 
that they were obliged to do so by the high 
prices. There will now be a lullin the trade 
till September, when manufacturers will be 
again looking for stock. Growers, as a rule, 
have got close up to the present value of 
wool, except where some of them have fallen 
victims to a lack of knowledge of the state 
of the market and the range of prices. Still 
we do not believe buyers will be out any- 
thing, for an advance at the east is certain 
before the first of October if factories keep 
running. 

The Detroit daily papers still quote washed 
Merino wool at 25c per lb.; the last sale we 
heard of was at 29c per lb, only a difference 
of 4c. 

The outlook for wool is good, both at home 
and abroad. Stocks are light everywhere, 
and the present clip is likely to prove lighter 
than expected. If prices of goods firm up 
we shall have higher values for wool, and 
the way manufacturers have bought in Ohio 


goods is in a favorable position. 

Of the Boston market reports are gener- 
ally favorable to sellers, and there is a per- 
ceptible advance in values within the past 
ten days. The American Wool Reporter 
says of that market: 

‘*This week has shown some very good- 
sized receipts of Ohio and Michigan fleece 
wools, and enough has been thrown of most 
grades to show the condition, but actual 
sales are hardly of sufficient volume to form 
a safe criterion on which to base true values. 
Ohio X has moved in a small way at 34c, or 
75c clean, and XX at 35c. Wisconsin wool 
is in very light supply; however, we have a 
Sale of 38,000 pounds at 32c. Buyers in 
Ohio are paying 32@32¢c for fine washed 
wool, and 35@37c for medium. 

Michigan wools are firmly held at 32@38c 
for X, but as yet little is opened for sale. 
Michigan unwashed brings 22, and Ohio 24 
@25c, and at these figures is in fair demand. 
In Michigan, for good washed Merino, buy- 
ers are paying 28@29c, and in some in- 
stances 30c. Unmerchantable Michigan we 
quote 24@25c, of which there is bnt a small 
amount on the market. 

** Delaine and washed combing woels are 
not here in any quantity, and quotations are 
to a large extent nominal. Ohio delaine we 
quote 36@387c, and Michigan 34@35e. A 
small sale of Ohio washed combing occurred 
this week at 40c. Unwashed combings are 
in good demand, especially 3¢-blood, but for 
1¢-plood there is very little call. Choice 3¢ 
Kentucky has sold this week at 32c, and in 
some instances a half cent better, the clean 
cost being 50c; 14-blood is held at 29@30c.”’ 


Philadelphia is reported firm and strong, 
with prices about the same as at Boston. 
The Wool Reporter, in its report of the 
New York market, has the following: 

** Reports which reach us from Ohio in- 





dicate prices beyond the ability of this mar- 
ket to sustain. We hear that the Globa 


shows that they believe the market for 


woolen mills have taken fine wools at 35 
cents, and the purchase includes bucks, un- 
merchantable, etc. With fine delaines 
selling here at 37 cents, possibly 38 cents, 
XX and above at 35 cents, unmerchantable 
at 25 cents, the wisdom of this purchase is 
rather obscure, It is a peculiar feature of 
the situation every season, that buyers will 
go into the wool sections and pay prices 
which are far in advance of the seaboard 
markets.’’ 


Quotations in the eastern markets 
as follows: 


Ohio and Pennsylvania XX and above 35 @35ak 
AITO. GUA BOOWD, occ ccc cccsccssverat 33 ae 
SER rrr e. 33 
NTR Gta int, vn 6 bane ds @37T 
Michigan X SOs ft 
Michigan No, 1...............esseeee+s 35 Q36% 
| eer ee 
Michigan delaine............-ssseeseee § 
Ohio tine unwashed 
Ohio nnmerchantable ....... seeee 
Michigan fine unwashed..........--++ 4 
Michigan unmerchantable 
No. 1 Ohio combing washed.........- é 
No. 1 Michigan combing washed...... 
Kentucky & Indiana % blood combing 31 
Kentucky & Indiana 4 blood combing 30 
Missouri & Illinois % blood combing.. 30 
Missouri & Illinois % blood combing.. 
Texas fine, 12 months........-..s0000+ 
OO. CA GBR, as ck cccacess 
Texas medium, 12 months...... dees 
do 6 to Smonths......... 4 
oo Re ei Serer 
..-. 3@5 less 
zi 28 @30 
California Northern spring free...... 
do Middle Co. spring 
do Southern spring free........ 
do burry and defective 
do ea 
do ES ae 
Eastern Oregon, choice 
Eastern Oregon, common 
Eastern Oregon, heavy. 
BSUGRE TNE. . 5... 0.000000 
ER RE 
Wyoming and Utah fine............... 
do do fine medium. p 
Montana fine cholfce.............--. 
do TID 5 5 «viv onceseras 
do 4% blood choice 
do \% blood average 
RPSOMIE TEU hls concse incteases ban 
do CP OOIEND, scccs gccesceses 
do medium 
do ES hcawiicvaden conde neces 
Maine supers 
Eastern A supers PReks aks? Reda 
Oe ee errr 
Western supers oan 
Extra pulled ee 
California pulled.... 
Or er ee 
Fine combing pulled......... 


Ohio reports a falling off of two million 
pounds in the clip of the State this season as 
compared with last. 

The English markets are very firm, and 
new wools are all selling at an advance. 

Values through the State the past week 
range about the same as for the previous 
one. Some large clips are yet held out of 
market. The record of sales reported by 
the local press and through private advices 
is given below. 


range 


WOOL IN THE INTERIOR. 


At Saline, 25@28c buys wool. 

Vassar’s average is 28c for best. 
Lansing’s average has been 29>. 

At Coldwater, 28@31e buys wool. 

At Armada, 27@31c has been paid. 

Wool at Adrian is quoted at 28@33c. 
Slow market at Jonesville, at 28@30c. 
Wool at Ann Arbor is quoted at 27@32c. 


At Stockbridge, farmers get 30@31e for 
wool. 


At St. Johns, from 27 
range. 


A little more activity at Decatur, with 
figures from 28@35c. 


Three-fourths of the wool marketed at 
Dundee brought 30c. 


The season is about over at Big Rapids, 
with 30c the highest price paid. 


At Tecumseb, wool has been booming, 
with 32c paid for the best clips. 


The Tecumseh market has been pretty 
brisk, with prices from 24 to 32c, 


At Allegan, buyers became suflisiently 
desirous to secure wool to pay 35@36c. 


The average at Ovid was 29c, but 31 and 
32c¢ was paid for some extra good fleeces. 


Average figure at Monroe is 30c, and the 
clip is considered pretty closely bought up. 


South Haven is not buying much wool. 
Other towns in the vicinity pay higher fig- 
ures. 


At Fenton, 250,000 lbs. have been taken, 
at 28@30c, but 34c has been paid for choice 
clips. 

At Chelsea, large quantities of wool have 
been taken, ata range of 27@3lc, or an 
average of 28c. 


Prices at Portland dropped a little during 
the closing days of the market, though 29@ 
30c has been paid. 


At Caro the receipts have been free and 
market brisk at 28@35c. The clip is con- 
siderably larger than last year’s. 


Jackson prices range from 24 to 27c for 
washed, and 15@20c for unwashed. Some 
choice lots of washed brought a higher fig- 
ure. 


At Owosso, about 100,000 Ibs. have been 
taken at 25@33c. The American says rates 
are from eight to ten cents in advance of last 
year’s prices. 


At Howell, 30c has bought most of the 
wool. Unwashed Shropshire brought 24c. 
Prices have ranged from two to seven cents 
higher than last year. 


ittle wool is offered in the Grand Rapids 
markets, though local buyers have taken a 
good deal at outside points. Rates are 25@ 
$2¢, the average being 30c. 


At Mason, wool is 28@31c. J. S. O’Brien, 
of Bunker Hill, delivered 5,400 Ibs. in that 
market, and took 30c a pound for it, straight. 
Market lively, and clip well in. 


Flint Globe: A fair quantity of woo) is 
coming in, at 30@35c. One hundred and 
four fleeces of grade Shropshire sold at 35c 
per pound. The fieeces averaged nearly 
eight pounds apiece. 


Lapeer Democrat: says this week sub- 
stantially closes the wool business at that 
point. The prevailing price has been four 
cents above the rates of last year. Fine 
washed, 25@28c, coarse and medium, 28@ 
80. 


The Ionia Sentinel says the wool clip is 
about all marketed; the highest rate paid was 
85¢, the usual rate 28@30c. S. W. Webber 
and N. B. Hayes marketed the largest clips, 
one of 3,000 Ibs. the other 2,500 Ibs, 


The wool market at Port Huron has been 
quite active and the clip is about in. The 
highest rate paid was 34c.. the average 30c. 
Alex Grant marketed 700 lbs. of fine wool, 
90 per cent being delaine, for which he re- 
ceived 28c. 


30c has been the 





Tue recent report of Mr. F. W. Ander- 
son, sgent of the Agricultural Department, 
upon the resources of Montana, contains 
many items of great interest bearing upon 
the future development of this territory. 
From the report it appears that the northern 
and eastern parts of the territory are promis- 
ing from an agricultural point of view, al- 
though they have heretofore been considered 
as arid. Mr. Anderson, however, shows 
that the level lands are as fertile as the great 
wheat lands of Dakota, and that the farmers 
are already occupying the grass lands form- 
erly held by the cattlemen and transforming 
them into wheat fields. The future great- 





haustible, 


IN REPLY, 


The Lansing Journal is very warm be- 
cause we copied one of its editorials on 
the difficulties at the Agricultural College 
and criticised it, and says of our article: 

‘* The writer states that he recently visited 
the College for the purpose of making a 
thorough investigation into the affairs there, 
but it is evident from the animadversions 
which he casts upon those who are not re- 
cognized as thick-and-thin partisans of Prof. 
Johnson that he must have confined his 
‘investigation’? to an interview with that 
worthy but slightly rattled gentleman.”’ 

The editor of the FAnmeEr never said he 
visited the College for the purpose of making 
an investigation. Here is what we did say: 
‘* Taking advantage of s business visit to 
Lansing this week we made it a point to 
learn what we could about the condition of 
affairs at the Agricaltural College. 


The editor of the Journal must have been 
so excited that his usually clear eyesight 
was at fault. Our investigations did not 
extend to the College, they were confined to 
interviews with various parties in Lansing 
and at the Capitol. Among those met were 
some seven or eight Senators and Represen- 
tatives, some of whom seemed to be quite 
well informed about College matters, two 
ex-members of the State Board of Agricul- 
ture, and two State officials. We especially 
wished to see H. R. Dewey, chairman of the 
Legislative Committee that visited the Col- 
lege. He was absent, however, and we 
could not interview him. Since the report 
appeared in the FARMER we have met Mr. 
Dewey, and it will surprise the Journal no 
doubt to learn that he said he 
indorsed the FARMER's _ statements 
fully in regard to matters of 
which he was cognizant. He said he had 
made the charges against MacE van without 
any knowledge on the part of Prof. John- 
son, and had not up to this time had any 
conversation with the latter about them. Mr. 
Dewey also said the committee had not been 
on the ground half an hour before two mem- 
bers of the faculty, one of them being Mac- 
Ewan, had showed themselves very hostile 
to the Department of Agriculture and its 
head. This was so pronounced as to bea 
subject of conversation among some of the 
members of the committee. His statements 
bore out fully what we gave as the result of 
our investigations. 

We also had the pleasure of meeting two 
citizens of Lansing who seemed to know a 
good deal about the college, the faculty and 
members of the State Board. 

It was alsoa surprise to us to find some 
men who had served in the State Legislature 
with Prof. Johnson, and the high regard 
they expressed for him. One of them said 
that before the end of his Legislative term 
Prof. Johnson had so impressed his col- 
leagues with his honesty of purpose and good 
judgment that no man was listened to with 
more respect. 

One of the ex-members of the State Board, 
whom we saw, in a letter received this 
week, says: ‘‘ Your last editorial met my 
sentiments closely.”’ The Journal will see 
from the above just where we got our in- 
formation. If we had been willing to ac- 
cept a one-sided statement of the affair it 
would probably have been furnished us. But 
we did not propose to rest satisfied with such 
a statement from either side. 

And now will the editor of the Journul be 
equally frank? He says he is friendly to 
Prot. Johnson, and we would respectfully 
ask him where he got his information re- 
garding his work? Was he ever present ata 
lecture or address given by him? Has he 
been in his class-room while work was in 
progress? Hels only three miles from the 
College and ought to know all about this 
matter. Has his investigations ever 
led him to visit the College, examine into 
its workings, listen to the lectares in the Ag- 
ricultural Department, and learn for himself 
the true condition of affairs? 

Also, if the Journal is friendly to Prof. 
Johnson, as it claims, how does its editor 
come to write an editorial which the Pro- 
fessor’s enemies have had printed in slips at 
the Journal office for distribution? We 
know they were printed at the Journal of- 
fice because they are a fac simile in type 
with the article which appeared in the 
Journal, and the fact is apparent to any 
printer that it had been taken from the form 
and printed in slips from the Journal type. 
Now, who was the party who had them 
printed? The editor of the Journal knows, 
and if heis friendly to Prof. Johnson, let 
him make it known. It would perhaps make 
trouble for some one who likes to fight his 
enemies by stabbing them in the back, but 
it would show that the Journal did not 
write the article for that purpose. 


It isa singular fact that Prof. Johnson’s 
shortcomings as a lecturer on practical agri- 
cultural subjects have never become apparent 
to the farmers and stock men of the State. 
At farmers’ institutes, at live stock associa- 
tion meetings, and before dairymen’s asso- 
ciations he has, for the past five years, been 
a prominent figure, and we can safely say 
that much of the popularity of the College 
with the farmers of the State to-day is the 
direct result of his attendance at these meet- 
ings. Is it possible that farmers who have 
grown grey in their avocation, men of judg- 
ment, who have made a success in their cali- 
ing, are incapable of judging of the attain- 
ments cf a man who has been so much 
among, 80 closely associated with them for 
the past seven or eight years as has Prof. 
Johnson? We don’t believe it. 

Here is what one of the best informed 
farmers in this State writes us regarding the 
editorial of last week: 

“‘T cannot forego the pleasure of thanking 
you personally for your manly defense of the 
agricultural interests of our own State at 
the College. You know, as well as ido, 
that agriculture has been the kicking post 
for years of a lot of students who have no 
interest in that Department. I believe that 
you have never written an article that will 
make you as many friends, or be so fully 
endorsed by the best class of farmers of the 
State. Many thanks.’’ 

It is just possible ths editor of the Farm- 
ER has seen more of the work of Prof. John- 
son, both at the College and before the pub- 
lic than the editor of the Journal, and he 
feels satisfied that his position will not only 
be sustained, but that his opinion of the 


tenths of the farmers and stock-men who 
are acguainted with him. 
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let the wool grow another year.””’ While 
the discussion of the school System would be 
all right, we think Old Genesee’s articles on 
sheep and wool are not only interesting but 
of great value. If he does take a notion to 
discuss the question of the education of the 
young, the old veteran would undoubtedly 
treat it in the same frank, clear-sighted man- 
ner in which he has discussed all other 
topics. 
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SOME REMARKS ABOUT MORT- 
GAGES. 





A contemporary is moved to say that ‘‘a 
mortgage is a blessing to a young farmer of 
small means, who is enabled by itto secure 
a valuable farm.’’ There are no doubt in- 
stances in which there is profit in placing a 
mortgage on farming lands, but our readers 
will probably agree with us that the blessings 
to be derived from mortgages are usually of 
the kind which come “in disguise,’ if in- 
deed they come at all. Ina great majority 
of cases the mortgage is the last resort—a 
necessity to be employed only when there 
is no other way of accomplishing a desired 
end. ‘There are probably worse things than 
mortgages—but not very much worse, for 
mortgage means a death-bond. 


We find the above extract in the National 
Stockman. We disagree with many of the 
points in the paragraph regarding mort- 
gages. In this State many farms are under 
mortgage, but the great bulk of those 
mortgages are for a part of the purchase 
price. Without getting credit through a 
mortgage the purchaser could not have 
bought the farm. Itis very doubtful if a 
single successful farmer in this State started 
free from debt. The story of their lives, in 
nearly every instance, is an early struggle 
to secure a start—the saving of afew dol- 
lars for a first payment on a piece of land, 
giving a mortgage for the balance; then, by 
& course of economy, steady industry, and 
the exercise of good business jadgment, 
the foundation of their success was laid 
deep and strong. And these are the men 
who succeed in all kinds of business— 
whether it is farming, manufacturing or 
merchandizing. Without credit they could 
not have started on a farm of their own till 
late in life, when the enterprise and energy 
of youth was beginning to give out, and 
they would have stuck in the rut in which 
they found themselves the balance of their 
days. 

A mortgage on a farm is no worse than a 
note in the bank—not so bad—for the latter 
has to be renewed every 60 or 90 days. And 
there is hardly a business man or a firm who 
has not to borrow money on their notes 
during the year. The question of their 
success or failure with borrowed capital is 
the same with them as with the farmer. If 
the borrower has the ability to use the 
capital borrowed so ft will return him a 
margin over the rate of interest he pays for 
it, then the mortgage or the note upon 
which he has secured tne loan will prove a 
good investment for him. The successful 
business man and farmer has been able to 
do this, is doing it to-day, and is succeeding 
in his business because the money he is 
doing business on, though not his own, is 
returning a profit over what he pays for it. 
In such instances mortgages can be said to 
bea good thing for both the borrower and 
lender. 

The young man who buys a farm, 
‘paying only a portion of the purchase 
price, has a great incentive to be indus- 
trious and economical. He is compelled 
by his surroundings to develop his abili- 
ties as a business man as well as a 
farmer, for his success will largely depend 
upon the manner in which he disposes 
of his products and the use he makes 
of the money received for them. He can- 
not afford to let his talents lie hid ina 
napkin, he must keep them actively em- 
ployed, and in a direction which will return 
him a profit. The young man who starts in 
this way is nearly always successful. He 
does not failso often as the young man who 
starts with all the chances in his favor, free 
from debt and with a well stocked farm. 
Hence a mortgage, or indebtness in any 
form, is frequently the secret of success. In 
such an instance a mortgage is a blessing. 

The rich men of to-day were generally 
poor men thirty years ago. Their success 
was the result of employing borrowed capi- 
tal in a remunerative way. In no other 
way could they have attained their position 
as wealthy men. In their cases, and this 
includes a majority of the wealthy men of 
the country, indebtedness was a blessing to 
them. 

But when a farmer mortgages his farm be- 
cause he has been living beyond his means, 
or because he has indulged in unprofitable 
speculations—-Bohemian oats, bonded wheat, 
patent hedges, then the mortgage is nota 
blessing by any means. It means that he 
has made a mistake, and that a radical 
change is necessary |if he would free him- 
self from the incumbrance, which he will 
feel is a reproach to him every time hethinks 
of it. 

Mortgages are not necessarily a curse, 
neither are they always a blessing, but they 
have, in thousands of instances, provided 
the means to start a young man in a suc- 
cessful career, and wil) do the same thing 
for thousands of other young men who have 
the energy and business sagacity to use to 
advantage the means secured through them. 
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Trapping the Cut-Worm. 


WHITEHALL, June 19, 1839. 
To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 
In an August or September, 1888, issue of 
the FARMER you noted the use of lantern 
traps for the destruction of the cut-worm 
moth, by a firm of melon growers at South 
Haven. Please give your readers the result 
of this experiment, and if successful and 
practicable in general farming, the mode of 
preparing the trap, and oblige, 

A SUBSCRIBER. 
[We have not heard anything touching 
the success of this plan of trapping the cut- 
worm beyond what was then published. — 
Ep. FARMER. | 
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THE Boston Journal of Commeree agrees 
with our theory that sheep husbandry is 
usually merely an incident in the develop- 
ment of the regions in which itis pursued, 


abilities of Prof. Johnson is endorsed by nine- | and that having performed this useful func-| his knitting mills 


tion, it gives place to more profitable forms 
of agriculture. —American Wool Reporter. 


Will the Reporter please mention’ those 
“many profitable forms of agriculture?” 


“SANDPIPER,” of Whitehall, this State, | The British farmers, who have to pay high] warner’s wood measures 
ness of this territory, which is larger than] asks: “Why don’t you come out on the|rents for their land, seem to stick pretty | ing burned on the night of the 
Prussia and Austria, is foreshadowed in this | School question, Old Genesee? Dip your psn {close to sheep husbandry. But if there is 
report. Its resources are seemingly inex-j awhile in the inkstand and discuss how | something more profitable our farmers can 
young ideas should be taught to shoot, and ' engage in by all means let it be known. 





PROF. JOHNSON’S RESIGNA‘IOy 
ASKED FOR, 


A report comes from Lansing that th 
State Board of Agriculture has asked for the 
resignation of Prof. Johnson, after an inves 
tigation which was only allowed to Cates 
back to June6th. After deciding upon i, 
point, the Board then adopted the fol! ny 
resolutions: 


Resolved, That the Board of Agrienlt 
ask Prof. Samuel Johnson for his — 
tion as professor of agriculture of the Mick 
gan Agricultural College, to take effec ». 
fore the close of the term; also — 
Resolved, That while the action of th 
Board has been such that proves they Ph 
it best to part with the services of “ar 
Samuel Johnson, we have yet the utmon 
on in his integrity and man! mn 
and his great abili i wheat 
vse gr ability as a practical agricy). 

We recognize the special servic ie 
has rendered to this college for themaerh 
years; his untiring energy and devotion , 
the interests of the college, and truly rane 
the necessity which has arisen for the ars, 
which has been takea; and hereby expro 
the hope that the cordial relations and y.. 
sonal ao which have so long pera 
ween Prof. Johnson 3oard may 
be continued. ela ™ 


We look upon the action of the Board ag 
&@ Severe set-back tothe Agricultura! Depa 
ment of the College. It will! again be dom. 
inated by the other departments, and the ra 
sults cannot be beneficial to practical agri 
culture. 7 
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Victoria Swine Breeders’ Association, 

At a meeting held in the city of Flint 
May 22d, 1889, of a large number of swin: 
breeders in the State who are breeding V« 
toria swine, it was decided to organiz3 ap 
association to be known as the Michign 
Victoria Swine Breeders’ Association ani 
Record. This new breed of swine isc i 
ing to the front very fast, being a whiz 
hog and possessing some excellent qualitia 
for feeders, Secretary’s office will be jocs: 
ed in Flint. E. P. OLIVER, Sec, 


—! 


Ex-Gov. Rosrnson, of Kansas, in a let 
ter to the Indicator, of Kansas City, on th 
condition of farmers, Says among othe 
things: ‘‘In the time allotted to me I can 
do but little more than name the causes tha 
have ruined farming. The first is tt 
dressed beef combination. That interest 
names the price of all beef cattle from Kan- 
sas to New York, and has seen fit to nam: 
it So low that no cattle can be well fattened 
upon corn except at a loss, The consum> 
pays the same price as when the farmer ra 
ceived $5 and $6 per hundred for his cattle 
instead of $3 and $4, as now. Who make 
this money? Whether the slaughter houses, 
transportation or retailers, I am unable to 
say, but one thing is evident, the feeder loses 
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THE Live Stock Indicator says that San: 
uel Jewett, the veteran breader of Merino 
sheep, has been weighing some of his flock 
of thoroughbreds, with the following re 
sult: Ben Harrison, three years old, 138 
lbs., Cleveland, threa years old, 162 lbs. A 
two-year-old, 128 1bs., and yearlings as fol- 
lows: 122, 120, 114, 108, 108, 106, 
Considering, says the Jndicator, that it is 
but a short time since these sheep were 
shorn of fleeces ranging from 16 to 30 los., 
the evidence shows that they are a good lot 





Pror. J. W. SANBORN, of the Missouri 
Agricultural College, has been forcad to 
resign. Verily the life of a Professor of 
Agriculture at an agricuitural college is 
neither pleasant nor profitadle. The nam: 
seems to bring opposition with it. Sanbom 
‘**kicked’’ against the University gobbling 
the funds belonging to the Agricultura 
College, and the result is he has been forced 
to resign. 





Mr. F. A. BARTON, of Anderson, Living: 
ston Co., sends the following record of six 
high grade Merino rams sold by him to the 
parties named: A. Wilson, Anderson, Liv- 
ingston Co., 33 Ibs.; E. Sprout, Anderson, 
27 Ibs.; P. Fitzsimmons, Anderson, 25 1bs.; 
C. McGee, Anderson, 20 Ibs.; C. Hoff, An- 
derson, 22 lbs.; Wm. Gardner, Anderson, 
22 lbs. These sheep were two years old 
this spring. The record is an excellent one. 








NEWS SUMMARY. 


Michigan. 
There are 71 church organizations in St 
Clair County. 


Owosso has contracted for water-warks, +0 
cost $38,000. 


Home-grown new potatoes are on the Colé 
water market. 


The total expense of running the State of 
Michigan for 1888-9, is $1,596,516. 


The bounty for the killing of English spar 
rows has been increased to three cents péer 
head. 


Charles Rice, 18 years old, was instantly 
killed near Sterling on the 4th by being thrown 
from his horse. 


A three-story brick drill-hall is to be Duiltat 
Orchard Lake for the Michigan Military Acad 
emy, during vacation. 


The corner-stone of Kent County's pew 
court house was laid at Grand Rapids on the 
4th, which is to cost $150,000. 


The State prison got an appropriation of 
$32,000 for improvements, just before the ad- 
journment of the Legislature. 


The accidental discharge of a revolver it & 
friend’s hands killed Wesley Brown, of Zi! 
waukee, at Carrolton, on the 4th. 


The standard gauge rails are al! laid on the 
Port Huron division of the F. & P. M. railroad 
between Vassar and East Saginaw. 


Dr. Davies, of Philadelphia, has signified nis 
willingness to accept the office of bishop 0! 
Michigan, to which he was elected in June. 


If the Lansing city council gives permis- 
sion, the street-car company will build a line 
to the Scate fair grounds within sixty days. 


Grand Rapids furniture manufacturers will 
lend their influence toward the scheme to es 
tablish manual training schools in that city. 


Some mighty mean sneak poisoned Golden 
Farmer, a handsome Clydesdale stallion — 
ed by Richard Monahan, of Lapeer, who pai 
$2,000 for him last winter. 


An Adrian woman isso devotedly attach- 
ed to her old white cat that she has left 
directions that in case of her death the feline 
is to be kilied and interred with her. 


The Chicago & West Michigan railroad will 
be extended from Baldwin, 1ts present termine 
us, to Traverse City, 75 miles distant. It is 
understood work will be begun at once. 


W. P. Harvey, of Valetia, N- Bis will locate 
at Alma if that village will 
e buildings and move 


ish site, put up th 
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FARMER. 








Financial troubles are alleged to have nuset- 
tied his mind. 


Mrs. Hale, but recently married and resid- 
ing near Battle Creek, took laudanum with 
suicidal intent the first of the week. She 
could not take her property with her, but she 
burned $700 in money before taking the fatal 


ions differ as to the damage likely to be 

» tothe wheat crop by the aphis now so 

numerousinthe flelds. Much depends upon 

the forwardness of the grain. The aphbis is 

very numerously reported from the central 
and southern parts of the State. 


Up to 1885, the unpaid taxes due the State 
of Michigan amounted with interest, to $1,000.- 
000; since then the amount has been increased 
by about $500,000. The new tax law is ex- 
reach those lumbermen who have 


pec ted to 
U timber off lands and failed to pay the 


cut the 
taxes 


Tae editor of the Saline Observer says: We 
this week shown a sample of wool, 
shorr from a yearling ram of the Lincolnshire 
breed, Owned by E. L. Morgan, of Macon, 
which measured 16 inches in length. The 
jeece Weighed over 15 poundsand was ‘all 
woo! '"—no grease—and was of very fine qual- 
ty 


were 


The woodchuck seems to flourish in Wash- 
enaw County. The clerk of Ann Arbor 
township recentiy handed ever the funds for 
647 scalps at 25 cents each. Ann Arbor 
township pays 25 cents apiece, while some 
adjacent townships pay 15 and 10 cents, and it 
is intimated that scalps that were sot grown 
in Ann Arbor township are Prought there to 
collect bounty. 


A young lady of Rollin, Lenawee County, 
went to a New York village to meet and marry 
a@ man she had never met but had become ac- 
quainted with through correspondence dating 
from a matrimonial advertisement. Fortun- 
ately, she discovered the man was not what 
he represeated himself to be, before the irre- 
vocable step was taken, and returned home 
much disgusted. 


In face of the work of railroad committees, 
the t reducing railroad fares passed the 
Legislature and is now a law. It gives a rate 
of two cents a mile over the Michigan Central, 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, and the 
Chicago & Grand Trunk; the D., G. H. & M., 
the Grand Rapids and Toledo divisions of the 
Michigan Central and the Detroit division of 
the Grand Trunk will drop to 2% cents. 
Thousand mile tickets at two cents a mile, 
transferable among the wembers of a family, 
good for three years, and the unused mileage 
to be redeemed with cash at the expiration of 
that term, are also provided for. 


On Wednesday, while a large stone was 
being raised to ite place in the ten-story block 
on the corner of Fort and Griswold Streets, io 
this city, the derrick broke and the stone fell 
tothe ground. Oneof the workmen was in- 
stantly kil.ed and another believed to be fatal- 
ly hurt, their injuries being caused by pieces 
of the broken derrick. The victim of the 
accident was a Swede, who had been in this 
country but two months and left behind him 
in Sweden a wife and sixchildren. One child, 
a girl of twelve yeare, accompanied her father 
here, and is left friendiess and alone ina 
strange land. 


Tne Detroit Tribune has been looking into 
he record of the late State Legis! ature, with a 
lew to ascertaining how well that body at 
tended to its work. There were nine ad- 
journments, four of which were of unusual 
ength. The Tribune figures that counting 
the days when the Legislature met at 9 P. M. 
as ful! working days, there were 49 days in the 
session, which lastedfrom Wednesday, Jan. 2, 
to Friday, ’Junme 28, exci:uding Sundays, on 
! work wasdone. Throwing out the 
sham evening sessions, there were 62 days or 
a@ roundtwo months, on which nothing was 
accomp.ished, but for which the Legislature 
drew from the State $35,000 according to the 
estimate, and $43,000 accoraing to the 
accurate, 


first 
mOSst 


There was no particularly public celebra- 

on of the glorious Fourth in this city, except 
that as everybody seemed to celebrate on his 
own account the aggregate amounted to con- 
e noise. More fireworks were used 
than on apy similaroccasionin six years, 

e mayor having given permission to use 
them by publicproclamation. The resuit was 
alarge crop of burns and blisters, a few dis- 
figured faces, the loss of an eye each by three 
persons, and sundry fingers, &c. There were 
aiso five fire aiarms, which gave the depart- 
ment a littleexercise Judge Gartner, of this 
city, was seriously injured Wednesday uight 
by a dynamite firecracker exploded under his 
chair by a friend who thought it would be 
funny. About 1,209 excursionists from Toledo 
camé up, thousands of Detroiters went out of 
town to find quiet, and 3),000 people visited 
Belie Isie. 


siderat 


nere 


General. 


The public debt was reduced $83,182,200 
during the fiscai year ending June 3U. 
A tank of oil containing 26,000 barreis 
burned near Washington, Pa., on the 2nd. 


The Indiana beef-inspection law has been 
declared unconstitutional by Judge William 
Johnston, of the Potter circuit. 


The Minnesota flour miils produced 784,815 
barrels of four in the year endirg May 31, 
more than for the previous year. 


The yield from the Pennsylvania and Vir- 
ginia oil belt, which comprises 240 square 
miles, has been 340,000,000 barrels. 


- A large cave, 60 miles from Las Cruces, N. 
M., has been opened, and its interior found 
to be lined with veins of almost pure silver. 

capsizing of a boat, five persons were 
Connequenessing Creek, near 
attending » Sunday school 


By the 
drowned in 
Pittsburg while 
picnic. 

Dr. E. B. Fairchild, of Michigan, is appointed 
U. S. consul at Lyons, France, one of the most 
important consular appointments, with a sul- 
ary of $2,500. 


By the falling of a grand stand crowded 
with people witnessing the fireworks at Ok- 
lahoma City, one person was killed, one fatal- 
ly injured, and a number more or less hurt. 


The illegitimate son of G. k. Jessop, a rich 
bacbelor of San Francisco, who died three 
years avo, has just received his father’s e68- 
tate of $125,000, after a three years’ fight fcr 
its possession. 


The fish commission steamer Albatross, 
cruising on the Pacitic coast, is at Victoria, B. 
C., on her way to Kodiac Island and Sitka. 
The experts on board have found 3% new 
species of fish during the voyaze. 


Floods caused by heavy rains have so swell- 
ed the Brazos and Trinity rivers in Texas that 
great destruction has been caused to railroads 
and farming property in the vicinity of these 
streams. The loss is placed at two million 
dollars. 


Kentuckians who had not lost their faith in 
Proctor Knott by reason of his previous de- 
feats by Spokane. are jubilant over the race 
at Washington Park, Chicago, on the 4th, in 
which be went under the wire three lengths 
ahead of kis Montana rival. 


The Dakota constitutional convention met 
at Yankton on the 4th to divide the territorial 
property between North and South Dakota, 
arrange for the election of State officers, tem- 
porary seat of government, and submission of 
constitutional amen iments. 


In 1888, there was imported into the United 
States, free of duty, $3.787,867 worth of trop- 
ical fruits, and $3,154,654 of the amount was 
paid for bananas. Duties were paid on $i4,- 
714,456 worth of fruits, which included also 
dried fruitesuch as raisins and figs. 


G. W. Ewing, of Fort Wayne, Ind., has filed 
a claim in the courts for a fifteenth interest in 
property in St. Paul, estimated as worth two 
million dollars. An incompletely settled e8- 
tate warrants the claim, which is making & 
number of property owners in St. Paul feel 
dlue, 


A big brewery at Milwaukee burned on the 
4th, with a loss of one million dollars. Seven 
large buildings, grouped for convenience in 
working, were totally destroyed. Beer ran 
out of the storage house, which contained 
fifty-two thousand barrels, in five streams 
Seven inches deep. 


The mackerel is no longer a fish to be des- 
pised. From an average of $4.50 per barrel, 
prices have advanced to $22. In 1882-83 the 
catch of mackerel was nearly 500,000 barrels; 
in 1888 it was but 47,000 barrels. This year 
the best of the fishing season is over and the 
catch even smaller. . 


For the ten years ending with 1889, the 
Carolinas, Georgia and Louisiana produced 
1,179,049,110 pounds of rice. In the decade 
closing with 1859, the Carolinas and Georgia 
alone produced 1,023.207,000 pounds, but dur- 
ing the warthe culture was abandoned, the 
— States army occupying the rice gec- 

on. 


The practice of returning to their native 
jand immigrants shipped here by foreign 
countries or hired by agents to work on con- 


tracis has had a decided effect in reducing 
undesirable immigration. The statistics of 
the past ten months show a falling off of 54,584 
in the number as compared with the previous 
year, 


A burly Englishman, a Mormon, created 
a good deal of xcitement at Silverton. Col., 
on the 4th, by tearing down the American 
flags used in decorations. He had not the 
excuse of having a cargo of liquor on board, 
but said the flax did not represent his prin- 
ciples. He was promptly jailed, and the 
citizens were mad enough to lynch him, 


Forty thousand iron-workers were granted 
an enforeed vacation on the 29th ult., on ac- 
count of the expiration of the wages scale of 
the iron and steel workers on that day. Re- 
pairs are made on the mills and furnaces at, 
this period of the year, and it is expected that 
as soon as these are made, the firms belonging 
to the association will sign the scale and work 
will be resumed. 


In sinking an artesian well within the town 
of Champion, Montana, a rich ledge of gold 
and silver ore was struck only twenty feet be- 
low the surface. Thetown went wild at once, 
but the prospectors engaged in putting down 
the well, with the cowboys in their employ, at 
once jumped the town site under the mineral 
lawa. The ledge is said to be worth over five 
miliion dollars. 


It was on May 30, 1689, the town of Dor- 
chester, Mass., voted a tax for the maintin- 
ance of a public school. The 250th anniver- 
sary of the opening of the school was celebrat- 
ed at Dorchester on the 22nd of June. This is 
said to have been the first school in the world 
to te supported by public tax. The Mathew 
schoo! is the linea) descendent, or in fact the 
same school, established two and a half cen- 
turies ago. 


The Clan-na-Gael seems to have a special 
antipathy to the medical profession. Dr. Me- 
Inerny, Dr. MeCahey, Dr. Cronin and John | 
Devoy were the four men alleged to have been 
condemned to death by the order. Dr. Cro- 
nin is dead, murdered, and Dr. McInerny has 
disappeared, not having been heard from 
since April 18th, when he started for Omaha in 
answer to a telegram now believed to have 
been a decoy. 


Another addition to the year’s terrible record 
of disasters was made on the 2nd by an ac- 
cident on the Norfolk & Western railroad, 31 
miies above Lynenburg, Va., by which be- 
tween 25 and 30 persons lost their lives. A 
heavy rain had undermined the track and 
made a washout 80 feet long and 50 feet wide, 
containing from eight to ten feet of water. 
Into this guif the engine plunged at the rate 
of 3) miles an hour. The boiler exploded, due 
to the rushing of the water, and set fire to 
whatever was not under water. 


Ben. Butler says if Canada wants to be an- 
nexed tothe United States, Engiand has no 
power to prevent it. It she does not want to 
be annexed, England has no power to enact it. 
England way throw Canada off asa depend- 
ency, but cannot throw her upon the United 
States. Gen. Butler favors negotiations with a 
view of annexation, and pictures whata grand 
national combination the United States and 
Canada would make. That’sail right, but the 
*‘loyal Eogiish’’ of Canada seem to want the 
United States annexed to Canada. 


Foreign. 


The Shah of Persia is paying a visit to Queen 
Victoria. 

King Alexander. of Servia, has been form- 
ally anointed at Saitchar. 


Theodore Schmitt, Dutch consul at Ham- 
burg, has faileu for $3,000,000. 


An explosion of fire damp in a coal pit at St. 
Etienne, near Paris, caused the death of 185 
minerg. 
m The Convention 


world’s Sunday School 


opened in London on the ard, with 900 dele- 


gates present. 


The Americans resident in Paris presented 
to the city the replica of Bartholdi’s statue, 
‘Liberty Enlightening the World,’’ on the 
4th. 


The leaders ot the striking miners who were 
concerned in the May riots at Dartmund, 
Germany, have been sentenced to long terms 
of imprisonment. 

Miliett’s famous picture, ‘*‘The Angelus”' 
sold at auction at Paris on the Ist for 559,000 
francs, or over $99,000. The picture was 
bought for the Musee de France. One day’s 
sale of pictures realized 3,650,000 francs. The 
paintings were principally taken by American 
and French buyers. 


Prince Albert Victor, oldest son of the 
Prince of Wales, and heir apparent to the 
English throne, has been affianced to Princess 
Victoria, sister of the Emperor of Germany. 
The mest remarkable statement in this con- 
nection is that the Prince of Wales will give 
his son a marriage portion and Parliament not 
be asked to provide for him. This, however, 
has been promptly contradicted by the pre- 
ferment of a request tor a yearly grant of 
£25,000 after marriage, and £10 000 until! that 
time. ‘‘ When you're a gettin’ get a plenty,” 
soa grant of £25,000 per annum after mar- 
riage is asked for the Prince of Wales’ oldest 
daughter, Princess Louise, who is betrothed 
to the Ear! of Fife. 


MINNEAPOLIS KEPAIRS.—A large and 
well selected stock of repairs for all the Min- 
neapolis machines is kept on hand by Smith 
Bros. & Collins Transfer Co., Jackson, Mich. 
MINNEAPOLIS HARVESTER WORKS. 











NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 











Toluut oo ee 
J an! 1 een rrr : 
This Threshing-machine received the highest ®vard of any 
at the Centennial Exhibition ; the two last Cold Medals given 
by the New York State Agricultural Society ; and has been selected 
from all others, and illustrated and described in that great work 
“A ppleton’s Cyclopedia of Applied Mechanics.” Catalogue sent free. 
Address, MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N.Y, 
Also straw-preserving Rye-threshers, Olover-hul- 
lers, Fodder-cuttcrs, Feed-mills, Fanning-mills and 
Baw-machines; all of the best in market. 
The Fearless Mores-pemers are the most ceonom- 
feal and best Powers built for the running of Enst 


lage-cutters and Cotten-gins, and for general farm 
aud plantation use. 


FOR QUICK SALE 
OR EXCHANGE! 


ve 1,040 acres choice land, well timbered 
wits whine and red oak, a C. and G. Cooper 
portable saw mill with 60 inch circular, all in 
perfect running order; boarding house; store; 
two residences; men’s sleeping shanties; barn; 
blacksmith shop, corn crib, and out houses ; six 
good herses; two yoke of oxen, six years old; 
two sets of heavytharness; two pair of trucks; 
two wagons; road cart; everything of the best 
and in geod order: asupply store of goods and 
rovisions; tram road in good order, two and a 
bait miles to station on Iron Mountain railroad ; 
tram car; ten chains; blacksmith tools; cant 
hooks, tongs and everything that is needed, and 
allin order. Can sell lumber for cash fast as it is 
sawed. This is a splendid level tract of land, 
well located, and would make a good stock farm. 



































Title perfect; good farms near it; cattle range 
the year through, picking] their own feed and 
keep fat. Great chance fora party who wants 
to get rich. Located in Greene County, in the 
northern and best part of Arkansas,and between 
two railroads. Poor health and too much busi- 
ness reason for selling. Address 
R. G. HART, 
jly6-6t Lapeer, Mich. 
Farmers desirous to save their crops from 
Destruction by the Midge, Weevil, Chinch Bug 
and Cut Worm, 
can do so by purchasing our 

+. . . } 
Vermicidal Dressing 
t will effeetually Destroy the Insect Without 
Sane to the Crop. One five pound package 
will cover an acre of land. Senton receipt of 
$1. Liberal discount for 'arge quantities. 

Address 

VERMICIDAL DRESSING C0., 

429-3t DETROIT, MICH. 


#250. $10 monthly. NearR. R. and 
FARMS pike road. Close to Baltimore. Map 
, @ free. MELVIN & MANCHA,Glen Burnie, Md 
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i Treatise on Ensilage and Silos. 





Special ENSILAGE and FODDER 
CUTTERS, CARRIERS and POWERS, 


——& THE FINEST AND LARGEST LINE OF FODDER 
\ , MACHINERY IN THE WORLD. 


Better made. Stronger, more Durable, and 
will cut faster with less power than any 
other Cutter manufactured. Send 
for our Illustrated Catalogue and 


E. W. ROSS & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


SPRINCFIELD, OHIO, U.S.A. 





SMALLE 


Pamphlet” should be read 


of paper in which t 


hi Th 7 ii Mt . 


a 


B.—We control original patent for Bucket Carriers. 
All others are frauds or infringements. 


S 


The 


by eve: 
_ ingor stock raising. It contains the very latest information relative to 
economical stock feeding. Will be mailed free to responsible 
farmers only, upon application, providing mention is made 
his advertisement was noticed. 


SMALLEY MFG. CO. 


MANITOWOC, WIS. 


Ask for ‘ 
Special introduction 
prices and terms, 


Including ENSILAGE AND FODDER CUTTE 
GOODS sweer'Ano' tacav WORSE POWERS, Dan 
& CIRCULAR SAW MACHINES, FARM ENGINES & PLOWS 
are positively ahead of all others in the coun ; 
warranted. Shipped to any responsible farmer in the U, 8, or Canada, subject to 
30 days’ trial, and to return at our expense if not proving just as wazran’ We 
are prepared to build Oarriers any le: i 

siloa, and claim Smalley Carriers ry inal —- to all others. 
mn 


try,and so 


h, guaranteed to run at any desired angie to suit 


ur 1889 * it Pays 


inte! farmer interested in dairy- 





PHOSPHATE 


SAL 


FOR FALL WHEAT 


SURE Death to Chinch Bugs, Corn 
and Cut Worms. Write for c poalars 


and prices on car lots at your railwa: " EAT- 
ISE ON FERTILIZING free. ete t EAT 
EE. S. FITCH, Bay City, Mich. 





SELECT HERD 


— OF — 


HAZEL RIDGE 


SANDWICH, 


FARM, 


OnT?T. 


The herd consists of 
Oxford, 
Thorndale Rose, Barrington, 
Kirklevington, Wild Eyes 


and Red Rose Families. 
Farm across the Detroit River, immediately 
opposite the Exposition grounds. Call upon or 


address ’ 
WM. WRIGHT, Proprietor, 
35 Fort Street West, Detroit. 


Duchess, 


te Three young bulls,a Thorndale Rose, Bar 
rington and Wild Eyes for sale ou reasonable 
terms. jezy-t? 





Abb u've By) 


tials «te hedintlitt! he be ha wi’ 


Pure Breds and High Grades, 


| 
| 
alwars on hand. Individual merit the standard. | 
As beef producers the Galloways have no sup- | 
eriors. For hardiness and prepotency have no | 
equals. Herd established in 1870. 


GEO. COLEMAN, 
Marion, Livingston Co., Mich. 


P. O. eddress, Howell, Mich. je18-tf 





Wolverine Stock Farm! 


AMOS PARMENTER, Prop., 


American Merino Sheep and 
Poland-China Swine. 
VERNON, - - MICH. 


I began breeding Poland-China swine in 1885. 
My purchases have all been from the herd of L, 
W.& O. Barnes. and of their breeding, except 
the boar Black Success, bred by E. J. Klever. 
I have now forsale some extra pigs from Barnes’ 
Luck, Luck Again, and Black Success. Pigs not 
akin. jel5-tf 


Galloway Cattle, 


CLEY 
Bates Cattle 


| E. W. Bartram, Ma" er, } 
| E. J. Gitman, Sec’y. ‘ 














AND BAYS) 


THE FAVORITE 


COACH & GENERAL PURPOSE HORSES. 


We are “better prepared to meet the demand 
for sound, registered, serviceable Cleveland 
Ray stallions and fine brood mares than ever. 
We have the oldest, largest, and best stable of 
these great coach horsesin the State. Our Lon 
List of Prize Winners of England and Ameri- 
ca, comprising the blood of such great sires as 
Prince George, Fidius Dius and Luck’s All, 


| makes a visit to our stables profitable to all 


admirers of fine horses. Our horses are not 
stuffed nor pampered for show, and we seek to 


| enlarge our business by nothing but fair dealing 


and choice stock. 
Come and see us or send for catalogue. 


CLEVELAND BAY HORSE COMPANY, 


(Incorporated,) 
Paw Paw, Mich. 











MOUND SPRING 


Breeding Farm, 
J. W. HIBBARD, - PROPRIETOR, 


Successor to C, Hibbard & Son, 


Bennington, Shiawassee County, Mich. 


BERKSHIRE SWINE 


of the most fashionable families. Our herd has 
won more prizes at the leading fairs of the State 
than any other herd in the past four years. 
Pigs in pairs and trios not akin. 


SHORTHORNS. 


The following families are represented in our 
herd: Oxford Vanquish, Young Phyllis, Ade- 
laide, etc. 


AMERICAN MERINOS, 


Sheep of approved breeding. Individual merit 
aspecialty. Personal inspection invited. Cor- 
respondence soiicited. 

All stock recorded and guaranteed as repre- 
sented je13- 





SPRINGBROOK FARM 


DELHI MILLS, MICH.., 


Shorthorn Cattle 


MERINO SHEEP! 


The Shorthorn herd on this farm was never 
in better shape than at present. 


Lord Hilpa 63417 and Imp. Bar- 
rington Barringtonia 
AT HEAD OF HERD! 


Several Choice Young Bulls for Sale, 


Ready for Service this spring. 
ALSO A FEW CHOICE FEMALES. 


MERINO SHEEP. 


Flock of over one hundred breeding ewes, 
yearlings and lambs of both sexes for sale. 


Ge Visitors always welcome. If you cannot 


come and look over the stock write for particu- 
lars. Address 


W. E. BOYDEN. 


C. F. MOORE, 


ST. CLAIR, MICH., 


Bates and Bates Topped 


SHORTHORNS! 


Represented by the following families: 
Barrington, 
Tea Rose, 
Place, 

Young Mary, 


Constance, Moss Rose, 
and other high bred sorts. At the head of tLe 
herd being the fine Duke bull 


GRAND DUKE OF AIRDRIE 62933. 
Ge Young stock of both sexes for sale. 


SHORT HORNS 


FOR SALE. 


Bulls, heifers, cows and calves of choice milk- 
ing strains and sired b high-bred bulls. For 
particulars address 


B. J. BIDWELL, 


Teoumseh, Milian, 





Duchess, 
Kirklevington, 
Victoria Duchess, 
Craggs, 





my4tf 





M. THORNTON, Northville, Mich., live 
s stock and general auctioneer, Sales made 
in any part of the country at reasonable rates. 





TO EXCHANGE! 
A CLYDESDALE STALLION, 


four years old; (sire, Young Donald Dinnie; 
dam, Imported Princess of Wales.) Will ex- 
chavge for Shorthorn cattle of good family, or 
good driving horses. 

GEO. A. HART, 


je29-4t Manistee, Mich 





FOR SALE CHEAP, 


20 GRAND YOUNG 


Shorthorn Bulls, 


ALL THE GET OF 


Grand Duke of Woodburn No. 86825. 


COME AND SEE THEM. 


JAS. M. TURNER, 


Soringdale Farm, Lansing, Mich. 


The Depot for Knglish Horses, 


The Largest Stud in England. 


Shires, Clevelands, Yorkshire Coach and 
Hackneys. 

Stallions and mares. Over 100 always on hand. 

Horses from this stock received high honors at 

all the leading American fairs. Catalogues on 


application. 
yo JAMES F. CROWTHER, 
Stud Farm, Mirfield, Yorkshire, England. 


Shorthorn Bulls For Sale 


Sired by Proud Duke of Fairview anc 
Lord Barrington Hillhurst 62431, out of Youn} 
Mary, Phyllis, Lady Elizabeth, Peri Duchess an¢ 
Rose of Sharon cows. Also a few cows an¢ 
heifers. Reliable catalogues always on hand fo: 
distribution. WM. CURTIS & SON 

Addison, Lenawee Co., Mich. 

Addisonis on the new Michigan and Chis 

Railroad. Farm connected with State Telephons 


HEREFORDS |! 


I have a few choice young 


Bulls and Heifers for Sale 


OF FINE BREEDING. 


Prices reasonable. Catalogue furnished on ap- 
plication. Call upon or address 


WM. STEELE, 


IONIA, MICH 











m9-tf 











T 
<> DOOR PRAIRIE & 


LIVE STOCK ASSOCIATION, 


IMPORTERS AND BREEDERS OF 


Clydesdales and Cleveland Bays. 
DOOR VILLAGE, IND. 

Style, Action and Quality, 

combined with Good Pedigrees. 
IMPORTATION JUST ABBIVED. 

Terms to Suit Purchasers. 





Good references. 


CALL AND SEE THEM. 


Address 


DIRECTORY 


— or — 


MICHIGAN 























CATTLE.—Shorthorns. 








J. COOK, Owoseo, breeder of Shorthorn 

. Cattle, and Shropshire Sheep. Stock for 
sale. All stock recorded and of popular families. 
Write to A. J. Cook, Agricuitural College for 
prices. 020°s6tf 


ARON P. BLISS, Swan Creek stock farm, 
breeder of thoroughbred Shorthorns, Stock 

for sale. Correspondence solicited and prompt- 
ly answered. C. 8. Baldwin, Manager. B. O. ad- 
ress, Saginaw, Saginaw Uo., Mich. au22-26 








& J. CHANDLER, breeders of Shorthorn 
s cattle, Shropshire sheep and Essex swine. 
Stock forsale. Correspondence solicited. Jerome 





4 D. DeGARMO, Highland, 
P breeder of Shortnorn Cattle. 
balf a mile north of siation. 
#t reasonable prices. 


Oakland Co., 

Stock farm 
Young stockfor sale 
myl5-6m* 





J LEELAND, Rose Corners, Oakland Co, 

a breeder of Shorthorn cattle. Stock of both 
sexes for sale. Coirespondence solicited. P.O. 
address Fenton Genesee county. je6-iy 


P.. COOK, Brooklyn, Jackson Co., breeder 
of Shorthorn Cattle. Good families repre- 
sented. Bull Major Craggs at head of herd, 
Choice young bulls for sale. A22ly 








RTHUR ANDERSON, Monteith, Allezan 
Co., breeder of Shorthorn cattle, established 
15 years, with Oxford Count 57826 by Imported 
Wild Eyes Connaught 384099 at head. Corres- 
pondence solicited. 


E. WAKEMAN, Pontiac, breeder of Short- 

2 horn @attle, Clydesdale horses, Poland- 

Cnina hogs and ge joe Down sheep. Stock 

of each for sale. Correspondence el 
y 





answered. 





G. LUCE & SON, Gilead, Branch Co., breed 
ers of Shorthorns. Families in the herd: 
April Morns, Phyllis, Miss Wile 
and Blossoms. Corresponde 
promptly answered. 


ose of Sharon 
solicited and 
a14-4m 





HARLES FISHBECK, Lakeside Stock 
Farm, Howell, Livingston Co. Breeder of 
Shorthorns. Herd headed by Bates bull Baronet, 
Belle Bates 47411, Belle Duchess, Cambria’s Vic- 
—_ Stapleton Lass, Selinas and Bright Eyes 
families. Young stock for sale. June3-ly 





8. BURNETT & SON. breeders of Short- 
horn cattle. All stock registered. Residence, 
four and a half miles east of Bancroft, Shia- 
wassee Co. Stock for sale. 





RANK MERRITT, Charlotte, Mich., breed- 
er of highly bred Shorthorn cattle, com- 
prising Kirklevingtons, Waterloos, Roan Duchess 
and Rose of Sharons, with the highly bred bull 
Lord Barrington of Erie 4th 70562 at head of 
herd. For further particulars call on or address 
as above. mch30-ly 


Galloways. 








gee WAY BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
of the State of Michigan. President, Thos. 
Wycoff, Davisburg; Vice-President, L. B. Town- 
send, lonia; Secretary and Treasurer, C. T. 
Wickes, Stanton. Choice recorded stock for 
sale. Correspondence invited. ja9-ly 








Jerseys. 


ERSEY CATTLE BOR SALE. For cata. 

logues apply to Isaac Marston, Detroit, 

Mich., or to Spencer Knapp, Kawkawlin Mich.» 
mrai:ly 

MITH BROS, Kazgle, Meadow Brook herd of 


Jerseys. Stock of the highest quality and of 
the best strains. Houdan chickens. 230-ly 











J.Q@. DEAN, Hanover, high-class Jerseys 

of the Rioter-Alphea and Grand Du¥e 
Alex{s strains. Pedro Star 11836, son of Pedro 
3187, at the head of the herd. Registered Merino 
Sheep. a8-ly 








Devons. 





R G. HART, Lapeer, breeder of Percheron 
. and Standard-bred Trotting horses; Devon, 
Galloway and Hereford cattle: Merino sheep and 
Cheshire hogs. All steck registered. Farm ad. 
joining city limits; residence, and breeding and 
sale stables in the city. Come or write me. 


SHEEP.—Merinos. 


A. WOOD, Saline, breeder of thorough- 

. bred Merino sheep. A large stock always 

on hand, Also Poland-China hogs; herd started 
from those of B.G. Buel, of Little Prairie Ronde 
and G. F. Harrington, of Paw Paw. jal7-tt 


«7 LOOKWOOD, Washi m, Macomb 
County, breeder of Registered Merino Sheep 
of Atwood Stock, descended directly from the 
—— — flock. Stock for sale. Correszondence 


BURLINGAME & SON, B Shiawas- 
see Co., breeders of registered Merino sheep 
of Rich blood; also Shorthorn cattle. Stock for 
sale, Correspondence invited. 


M. DEAN, Maple Avenue Stock Farm, Pe 
e wamo, Ionia Co., breeder and dealer in Im- 
proved American Merinos. All stock registered 
and descended from Vermont flocks. Also 
tered Poland China Sw'ns,. Stock for sale. r 
respondence solicited, ' 


EVARTS SMITH, Ypsilanti, breeder of thei 
* oughbred Merino Sheep,registered in Vermor! 
Register. Rams and ewes for suie of my own breed 
ing, tog sther with recent selections from gome o! 
the best flocks in Vt. 
elsewhere. 


J S. WOOD, Saline. Washtenaw Co.. braede 


of Vermontand M chigan registered thorough- 
bred Merino sheep. Stock for sale. 


W. MILLS, Maple Ave. Stock Farm, Sa- 
s line, Washtenaw Co., breeder of Vermont 
re6istered thoroughbred sheep. Atwood ram 
Peerless at head of flock. Also breedez of Po- 
laud China swine. Correspondence solicited. 
































R HATHAWAY, Addison, Lenawee Co.,Mich 
Breeder of thoroughbred American Merine 
sheep, registered in Vermont and Michigan Regis- 
ters. 8 and Ewes for saleot my own breed- 
ing, together with selections from some of ths 
best flocks in Vermont. Correspondence solicited. 





1 0. LOMBARD, Addison, Lenawee Co., breed 

er of Vermont and Michigan registered thor- 
oughbred Merino sheep. Stock for sale. Cor- 
respondence invited. 8i6-ly 





A. BRADEN, Victoria Stock Farm, Ban- 
s croft, Shiawassee Co., breeder of pure 
bred Shorthorns of the Victoria and Staple- 
ton Lass families. All stock recorded. Young 
stock of both sexes for sale. Correspondence 
solicited, j26- 


EURGE W. STUART, Grand Blanc, Gene- 

see Co., breeder of thoroughbred Shorthorn 
Cattle, Registered Merino Sheep, and Jersey Red 
Swine. Correspondence solicited. jai7-ly* 


8S. ALLEN & SON, breeders of Fine 
s Shorthorn Cattle; Lincoln Sheep, and 
Chester White Swine. P.O. address, Portland, 
Mich. jly21-6m 


R. BACKUS, Springdale Stock Farm, Wil 
s liamston, — Co., breeder of thorough- 
bred Shorthorns, Vermont and Michigan bred 
Merino Sheep and Percheron horses. 
sale. Cerrespondence solicited. 











tock for 
jel7-ly 


H. HINDS, Stanton, Montcalm Co., breed- 
. er of Shorthorn Cattle and American Merino 
Bheep. je27-ly* 








ENRY BROOKS, Brooks Farm, Wixom, 
breeder of Shorthorn cattle. The follow- 
ing families represented: Pomona, Rose of 
Sharon and Phyllis. Correspondence promptly 
answered. ds-ly 
AMES MOORE, Milford, Oakland Co., 
Mich., breeder of Shorthorn Cattle of lead 
ing tribes. Herd headed by Kirklevington 81757. 
Also Hambletonian and Percheron horses. 








OHN O. SHABP, ‘‘Hiliside Farm,” Jackson. 

Breeder of Shorthorn cattle and Poland 
China swine. Families: Peri Duchess, Rose of 
Sharon, Young Mary, Gwynne, Victorias, etc., 
with the straight Rose of Sharon bull, ‘‘ Sharon 
Duke of Bath No. 64449”’ at head of herd. Young 
stock forsale. Correspondence solicited. 


OHN McKAY, Komeo, Macomb Uo., breeder 
of Shorthorn cattle. Yo bulls and heifers 
for sale. Correspondence solicited. 








M DAVIDSON Tecumseh, Lenawee County, 
s breeder of Shorthorn Cattle. A few 
choice young females for sale. Alsosome young 
bulls. Correspondence will receive prompt 
attention. Herd headed by Peri Duke 2d, and 
consists of Young Mary, Rosabella and Phyllis 
families. 


B. HAYES, Eldorado Stock Farm, breeder 
of Shorthorns of the Young Mary, Phyllis, 
etc., families. Young animals for gale. Also 
breeder of Norman Percheron stock with imp. 
Eldorado at the head of the stud. Correspondence 
solicited. P. O. address Muir Ionia Co. dilly 


SNOW & SON, Kalamazoo, breeders of 

2 Shorthorn cattle. Principal families: 

Young Marys, Phillis, etc., headed by the Bates 

bull Peri Duke 3d 82644. Young stock for sale. 
Correspondence promptly answered. 


KR. PETTINGILL, Plymouth, Wayne Co., 
O. breeder of Shorthorn Catt:e. ull 2d 
Michigan Duke at head of herd. Stock for sale. 
Correspondence solicited and will recelve 
prompt attention. 013-ly 














OHAFFEE, B Shiawassee Co., breeder 
of Shorthorn cattle, MerinoSheep and Poland 
inaswine Al. wock recorded, Stock for sale 





H. ELLINWOOD, Kose Corners, P. O. ad- 

, dress Fentonville, Genesee Co., breeder of 
Shorthorns. Stock of both sexes forsale. Cor- 
respondence will receive prompt attention. n26 26 


— COLLEGE FARM, Agricuitural Col- 
lege, Mich.. breeds Shorthorns of the fol- 
lowing families: Victoria Duchess, Kirk- 
levington, Van Metre and Flat Creek Young 
Mary, Princess, Rose of Sharon, and Harriet. 
Fennel Duke 2nd of Side View 69731 heads the 
herd. Also Poland-Chinaswine and Southdown 
> Good animals usually on sale. Address 
Sam’) Johnson, Sup’t of the Farm. 828-ly 








J- BARTOW, P. O. address East Sagi- 

x naw, Michigay, breeder of Shorthorn 

cattle. Stock for sale at reasonable prices. In- 

spection of the herd and correspondence re- 
spectfully invited. o13-ly 


M. BALL, Hamburg,Livingston Uo., preeda- 

er of Shorthorns. Principal families: Rose 
of Sharon, Young Mary ; Young Phyllis andCruik- 
shank. Also breeder of thoroughbred American 
Merinos of the best blood as well as the most 
thoroughly practical. 











M. FISHBEOK & SON, Howell, breeders 

of Shorthorn cattie. Principal families: 
Kirklevington, Darlington, Strawberry and Vic- 
toria. Herd headed by the Bates bull 3d Mar- 
quis of Lorfgwood (Vol. 35 A. H.B.) Stock for 
sale. Write for prices. 








Holstein-Friesians. 





M. STERLING. Monroe, breeder of pure 
J Holstein-Friesian cattle. Stock for sale. Cor- 
respondence and personal inspection solicited. 


KM. SEXTON, Howell, mporter and breed- 
-er of thoroughbred Holsteln-Friesian Cattle, 
Stock farm, three miles south. 018-ly 


L. WEBBER, East Saginaw. Herd 

x mostly imported, selected in Holland for 

Mr. H. K. Boardman by Mr. Cornelius Baldwin, 
of Ohio. Choice animals for sale. 

















Herefords. 





DWIN PHELPS, Maple Place Farm, Pon 
E tiac, Oakland Co., breeder of Hereford Cat- 
tleofmo- popular strains. Waxwork 6320 (6250) 
at head of herd. Stock of both sexes for sale at 
reasonable prices. fl4-ly 


OMAS FOSTER, E!m Grove Stock Farm 
int, Genesee Co,, breeder of Hereford cat. 
(Lord Berwick 2d at head), Cotewold and 
— Sheep, Berkshire swine, Road and 





horses, With stallions Fiint and Mam. 
brino ZJr., in the stud, with eleven mares of 
Mambrino and Hambletonian breeding. Stock 
for sale. m27-ly 


5 








Snropshire Sheep. 








A‘ I go to England in 
June, to import sheep, 
I offer without any reserve 
all my choice Shropshires 
in lamb or lambs beside 

Come 


C.S. BINGHAM, 
Vernon, Mich. 


J CORBITT, Ionia, breeder of first-class 
s Shropshire sheep of registered stock. 
Stock for sale. s23-ly 


WORD TO YOU. I will continue to fur- 
nish the best Shropshires to be had, as low 

as = can be bought. Free delivery to any 

point in Michigan. 

jly21-88 W.J.GARLOCK, Howell, Mich. 


EO. W. BUTTON, Flushing, Mich., breed 
er of Shropshire sheep from imported stock. 
Ram Chief, bred by Minton, of England, at 
head of my flock. Some choice rams and a few 
ewes forsale. Stock registered. Inspection in- 
vitea. si-ly 


AVIN LONGMOUIR, Bannockburn Stock 
Farm, Pontiac, Mich., Importer and Brced- 
erof Kegistered Shropshire Sheep. Stock for 
sale. Write for particulars. f13-ly. 














GREENVILLE, MICH.,, 
OWNER OF 


Challenge Herd of Poland China Swine. 


Also Breeder of Victoria Swine, 


Terms on application. All stock 

registry. This herd is descended pam ay 
noted hogs as Black Jo No. 8441 Anson No. 
10479, Jenny Lind No. 23508, and Pride of the 
Valley No. 10122, and other leading strains; all 
recorded in Ohio Record. One hundred Marels 
and April pigs for sale. Prices to suit the times. 
Special rates by express. si-t# 


L. W.&0. BARNES, 


— PROPRIETORS OF — 


“LAKE VIEW” STOCK FARM, 


Byron, Shiawassee Co., Mich. 





Breeders of puse bred Poland-China swine and 
registered Merino sheep. Swine recorded in O. 
P. C. Record. Our herd is one of the finest and 
best bred herds in the State, and has taken more 
premiums at the Michigan State Fair in the past 
five years than any other herd. We breed onl 
from animals of fine quality, as well as gilt-e 
pedigrees. We have now for sale a superior lot 
of young boars and sows, dark in color and of 
fine quality. Pricesreasonable. Write. or come 
and see us. Special rates by express. 


WE, 
Todd Improved hosters 


i haye een crowned 
King in the Show Ring 


/ Onthe farm with us wins 

; be seen avery fine tock 
of Shropshire sheep. For 
elrcular containing fall 
particulars address 
8.H.TODD, Wakeman.9 








offer for sale a young Shorthorn bull, willbe 
oneyear old March 26th, red, with a few white 
marks, sired by Peri Duke; dam Lillie Bell 
Airdrie 2d (Vol. 25, p. 817). Fine individual. 
Price very reasonable. Address 


Cc. C. WARNER, 


m9-tf Saurnz, Mic. 


For Sale at Reasonable Prices. 


Two good young Shorthorn bulls. One @ 
Knightly Duchess, sired by Barrington Duke 7th 
72607, calved March 31,1888. The othera Renick 
Rose of Sharon, also sired by Barrington Duke 
Tth 72607. Both red. Breeding withcut cloud 
or blemish. Address 


Cc. E. WAKEMAN, 


Pontiac, Mic . 





m?2-t? 


Shorthorn Bulls for Sale 


A Good Lot to Select From and 
of Various Families. 





Choice bred young Shorthorn Bulls, of several 
families and different ages, for sale at reason- 
able prices. Catalogue on application. Call 
and see them or write for particulars. 


WM. STEELE, 


m?- IONLA, MICH 





F. RUNDEL, Birmingham, Oakland Co., 
* importer, breeder and dealer in thorough- 
bred Shropshire sheep. Stock registered. I im- 
port my sheep direct from England. Correspond- 
ence promptly answered. 





J LESSITER, Cole, Oakland Co., breeder of 
Shropshire Down Sheep, registerad ana un- 
registered ; aleo Shorthorn Cattle. Steck for sale 
at reasonable prices and terma, 


pean BROS., Chubbs Corners, im- 
porters, breeddrs and dealers in Shropshire 
sheep. Stock for sale at all times. Inspection 
of stock and correspondence solicited. 


OBERT R. SMITH, Howell, breeder of 
and dealer in registered Shropshire sheep. 
Stock always forsale. Terms to suit customers. 


S W. RANDALL, East Kendall, N. Y, 
s breeder of registered Shropshire sheep. 
Rams for sale from imported stock. jly5-6m 


A. BIXBY, Lake View Stock Farm, South 

s Haven, breeder of en Sheep from 
imported stock. Allregistered. Largest flockin 
Western Michigan. Inspection invited. f16-ly 


ALENTINE BROTHERS, Dexter, Wash- 
tenaw Co., dealers in imported and breed- 

ers of registered and unregistered Shropshire 
sheep. Stock always for sale at reasonable 
prices. Correspondence solicited. may 25-ly 























HOGS.—Berkshires & Suffolks. 


ZRA BROWN, Englishville, Kent County, 
breeder of Berkshire swine of the best knowz 
recorded stock. Stock for sale. 920-38 


EO, 8S. MARCY, Portland, breeder of first- 
class registered Berkshire Swine and 
thoroughbred Merino Sheep. Stock for sale. 














Poland-Chinas. 





A 0. BOWEN, Wixom, breeder of pure-bred 
s Poland-China swine. All breeders record- 
edin Ohio P. C. Record. Choice stock for sale. 


(. W. Jones, Richland, Mich, 
My breeding stock all recorded 
in both the Ohio and American 
Poland-China Records. 


¥. HARRINGTON, Paw Paw, breeder of 

pure-bred Poland-Chinas, All stockin Ohfe 
P.C. Record. ee eee stock not akin for sale, 
Also breeding registered Merino sheep. Corret- 
pondence invited. 


W. INMAN, Ypsilanti, Washtenaw Co.. 

. breeder of Poland-Chinas of the most pop- 
ular strains. Some superior young pigs forsale. 
Also Merino sheep. All stock b from re- 
corded animals. Correspondence solicited. 


H WILL GREEN, Pontiac, Oakland Co., 
= breeder of Registered Poland-China swine. 
Stock for sale. Breeding pens,two miles south 
of Orchard Lake R. R. station. Correspondence 
will receive prompt attention. je2d-ly 


ENRY M. MORSE, Union City, Mich. 
Pure Poland-China Swine. Stock recorded 

in Ohio Record. Special rates by express. 

Tecumseh 2d 6155 and Zack 4494 in use. 


RUE BROTHERS, Armada, Macomb Co. 
breeders of Poland-China swine. Breedin 

stock all of choice families. All stock racorde 

Write for prices. f25-1y 


























Chester- Whites. 





W. TUBBS, Delhi Mills, Washtenaw Co., 
a breeder of pure Suffolk Swine. Choice 
eel yg sale. Correspondence promptly an 
swered. 








Small Yorkshires. 


M. HILBERT, North Lansing, Clinton 

= Co., Mich. breede: of Small Yorkshire 

pige of best known strains of blood. Al) breed- 
ng stock recorded Stock for sale. my30-ly 











'88—Summit Poultry Farm,—'88 
Barred Plymouth Rocks 


LACED WYANDOTTES. 


A large and fine stock of [Plymouth Rock 
breeding cockerels and pullets for winter sales. 
Also a few very nice Wyandotte cockerels. 
Eggs for hatching from either variety at $2 per 13 
or $3 for 26. Address 


0. F. R. BELLOWS, 





06-5 Yrsmanti, Micu, 


A NECESSITY UPON EVERY FARM 
Economy, Exactness and Carefulness 


Every farmer should have the means of weighing 
his producs before he sells it, and also what he buys 
Asa matier of economy there is nothing that will 
pay him better. The high price of scales prevents 
many trom providing themselves with them, and 
they are thus at the mercy of every dishonest party 
they may do business with. One of the very bes§ 
makes of scaics now on the market are those man- 
ufactured by the Chicago Scale Co., and for the 
benefit of those who read the Farmer we have ar 
ranged with that company to supply orders sent 
tbronrh ag at agreat reduction. The prices are 26 
low that the saving of loss on a load of wheat, pork, 
wool, poultry or butter, will psy the eutire cost, 
Just look at the prices below and judge for you 
selves. 

No. 1—Barn Scale. 


iy 
weighs from 34 pound to 900 pounds. Size of plat 
form 17 by 26 inches. 

Price $18 00, and MromteanN Farusr one yeary 
With wheels $2 00 extra; or $20. 


weighs from one pound to 6,000 pounds (3 toma 
size of platform 7 by 18 feet. 
Price $35, and MicHieaN FARMER one years 
No, 3—Grain and stock Scale. 
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aze of platform 8 by 14 feet, 
Price $4850 and Micu1¢aAN FARMER One year, 
In ordering, give the number of scale you select, 


Nos. 2 and 3 will include the beam, box, and ful} 
directions for setting up: either of these scales cag 
be used for hay, grain, coal, stock and merchan 
dise, the only difference is in the platferm, 

All will be boxed and delivered at the depot 
Ohicago without extra charge. Every scale wiil be 
perfect and will be so guaranteed by w and the 
manufacturers, and the prices above are only ong= 
half or one-third the usual prices for the same arti. 
cle. To get the scales at above prices of cours¢ 
the money must be sent to us, and the sender must 
become a subscriber to the Fanuan. 

Address all orders to 


GIBBONS BROTHERS, 





DETROIT, MICK 
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1 SONG OF WORK. 
— 


old, 


A charming tale was that of 
» ian 
For lazy folks by poets told, 
That ‘tis Love (1% makes the world go round— 
Round and round, 
With n 
Over and over, 
From Siduey to Dover. 
sre we go, tilithe brain reels, 
28 is, and now on our heels; 


ver a sound; 


Here we g9, th 
Now on our h 
But we know it is not Love at all 
That keeps a-going this cosmic ball; 
For oh! 
Tis Work that makes the wor'd go round, 
And Love only oils the wheels! 


Then prate no more of a “primal curse,” 
With Eden kept, things might have been worse, 
For ‘tis work that makes the worla go round! 
So day by day 
We'll work away, 
Plowing and sowing, 
Reaping and mowing, 
Spinning and weaving and getting of meals, 
Forging and building and laying of keels; 
Slaves and prisoners labor, free men disdain 
A word so fraught with crime and pain! 
Yet on! 
*Tis hard to make the world go round, 
If Love Coes not oil the wheels! 


What know they of rest wu0 never work, 
But the duties of manhood and womanhood 
shirk? 
°Tis work that makes the world go round! 
When work is done 
Tis time for fun, 
Father and mother, 
Sister and brother, 
Baby and al], with the merrigst peals 
Greeting the joys home life reveals. 
Day's work brings peace and rest at night; 
For work means duty and duty is right: 
And oh! 
7] easy to make the world go round, 
B Love will but oil the wheels! 





EVER A SONG SOMEWAHELE. 

There is ever a song somewhere, my dear; 
fr There is ever a som g sings alway: 
There's the song of the lark whenthestky is clear, 

And the song of the thrush when the sky is 

gray. 

The sunshin2? showers across the grain, 

And the bluebird thrills in the orehard tree; 
And in and out, when the eaves drip rain, 

The swallows are twittering ceaselessly. 


There is ever a song somewhere, my dear, 
In the midnight black, or the mid-day blue, 
The robin pipes when the sun is here, 
And the cricket chirrups the whole night 
through 
The buds may blow, and the fruits may grow 
And the autumn leaves drop crisp and sere; 
But whether the sun, or the rain, or the snow. 
There's ever a song somewhere, my dear 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 








iscellaneous. 





A WORLD OLD STORY. 
BY REBECCA HARDING DAVIS, 

Mr. Joseph Latimer was the owner and 
editor of a daily journal in one of our lerge 
inland cities. When hisson Hugh married 
he took him into partnership and made him 
managing editor of the paper, which by that 
time had become avery valuable property. 
Gradually Mr. Latimer gave up his active 
interest in Zhe Age to his son, who came, 
however, to the house every evening to con- 
sult with him. 

One day, when the future policy of the 
paper upon an important inter-state com- 
mercial question was to be decided, Hugh 
found his father waiting in the hall for him. 
He beckoned into the library. ‘ We shall 
not be interrupted here,’’ he said. 

But the sweet, decided voice of a woman 
sounded from the stairs: ‘‘Bring Hugh up 
to my room, my dear. It is too cold for me 
in the library.”’ 

The young man gave an impatient shrug. 

**T have very little time, and it will take 
so long to explain the matter to mother.’’ 

** Yes, yes,” said Mr. Latimer. “Bat don’t 
be impatient with her, Hugh; she used to 
consult with me about every point in the 
paper when it started and her interest is 
just as keen now.”’ 

‘Tt was a little 6x10 weekly sheet then, 
full of stories and riddles,’’ grambled the 
young man as he followed his father up the 
stairs. But he smiled as he entered the 
cheery little room, with its warm, crimson 
drapery and bright wood fire, known in the 
house as Mother’s Corner, and gave his 
mother a hearty hug and kiss. She was a 
slight, delieate, daintily dressed woman, 
with her white hair curling alittle on her 
forehead, a soft color on her cheeks and a 
certain gleam of command in her friendly 
brown eyes. 

The Latimer children were all proud of 
their mother’s beauty and charm, and they 
were besides as fond of her as they had been 
when they were children, she being, as Hugh 
often said, “the most motherly of moth- 
ers.”’ 

“Is Clara with you, Hugh?’’ she asked. 

‘Yes; she is in the parlor with Frances. 
_ Are you not going down, mother?’’ 

“Presently. I must take part in this pour 
parler first.” She sat down beside her little 
work table near the fire. ‘*Goon, boys, I 
am all attention,” nodding and smiling 
brightly at them. 

The two men began their consultation, 
but under a restraint. Mrs. Latimer inter- 
rupted them with incessant questions. 

“J am shamefully ignorant on this mat- 
ter, Hugh,” she said at last. ‘“‘Iudeed, I 
have not helped you at all on The Age this 
winter, a8 I should have done. What with 
managing the house and taking Frances in- 
to society and overlooking Jerry at college, 
{ have lost le mot on home and foreign poli- 
tics.” 

**T keep Clara in ignorance of both,”’ said 
Hugh. ‘A foul muddle everywhere; I tell 
her. Women had better keep apart from 

” 

2 ae Clara!’ The color rose to Mrs. Lat- 
imer’s cheek. She was silent a moment. 
“Pray do not decide on this matter, Josepb,”’ 
she said, ‘‘until I have looked into it a little. 
Your papa usedto say, Hugh, ‘Give me 
Susan’s intuitions before any man’s reason- 
ings.’”’ She smiled fondly at her husband. 

‘* Ah, mother, you like to put your little 
fingers into every pie!’ said Hugh, with a 
short, annoyed laugh. 

Mrs. Latimer shot a keen glance at him. 
The joke jarredon her. As she sat there 
every day, listening tothe family consul- 


ame de Maintenon stitching at her seam in 
the council of the king, speaking the deci- 
sive word which controlled the destinies of 
France. 

But Hugh just now had spoken to her as 
to a child who must be amused. 

** Hugh!” 

Only the other day she was teaching the 
dull boy his primer; and how dull he was! 
They were talking now of a newspaper 
man from New York, who had written two 
or three articles for The Age. 

‘*If you say 80, father,’”’ said Hugh, ‘I 
will make a permanent arrangement with 
Noblet to-night. He is the very man for 
the times.”’ 

“Then the times demand neither wit, 
logic nor sense,’’? said Mrs. Latimer, with 
acerbity. ‘'The man is slangy and shal- 
low.”’ 

‘*He really isa very popular writer just 
now, my dear,’’ said her husband gently. 
‘He will help the paper immensely.’’ 

‘* By lowering its tone? His style is exe- 
crable. Surely you will allow, Joseph, that 
lam a judge of good English. You used to 
Say that my taste was founded on the best 
models.’’ 

‘*Yes, yes, Susan; but the models and you 
and Lare alla little old fashioned, I am 
afraid.’ 

Theangry tears rose to Mrs, Latimer’s 
eyes. ‘* My opinion is of very little value, I 
see,’’? she said. ‘‘I shall not offer it again. 
Do as you think best.’’ 

Hugh put his hands on her shoulders and 
kissed her. ‘‘I’m afraid we must in this 
c3se, mammy deat,’’ he said. ‘* Noblet will 
be a big card for us: I must telephone for 
him to-night. The Hra istrying tosnap 
him up!”’ 

She knitted her brows and snipped her 
thread wrathfully, but did not speak. Hugh 
remembered how these signs used to make 
his heart qaake when he was a little chap, 
standing before her knees. Dear mammy! 
Under all she was always soft-hearted and 
loving. He recollected that he had prom- 
ised Jerry to try to change his mother’s opin- 
ion in a certain matter, and with the 
blundering dulMmess of a man he chose this 
most unlucky moment to doit.” 

“Oh, by the way, mother; about Jerry.’’ 
**Well, what about Jerry?’ said Mrs. Lat- 
imer, colaly. 

‘“*The boy wishes to join a fraternity at 
college and—’’ 

‘**You need not go on; Iam perfectly 
aware of his wishes. He will join no fra- 
ternity. His fatherand you were graduated 
with honor, and you belonged to no such 
ridiculous organizations.”’ 

**{ should not call them ridiculous, moth- 
er. ‘They belong to the confederative spirit 
of the times. Everything is done now by 
clubs, associations and guilds. This frater- 
nity which Jerry wishes to join is one of the 
most important in the college. The best 
men in his class belong toit. Reatly, dear, 
you are making a mistake. It would keep 
the boy out of much temptation.’’ 

‘* Nonsense! I have no patience with these 
new-fangled notions about coddling boys. 
My brothers at Jerry’s age learned their les- 
sons in the attic. If they did not know them 
they had a caning either at school or at home. 
And look at the men they made! But the 
boys of this generation! They must be 
coaxed to dotheirsimple duty. Why, Jerry 
came to me yesterday, asking to havea room 
in the third floor fitted up for his own use. 
His camera and lathe and foils and all his 
other jimeracks must go into it—‘so that he 
could invite his friends there.’ ’’ , 
** An excellent idea!’’ exclaimed Mr. Lat- 
imer, with a pleased laugh. ‘' I will order 
the room to be repapered to-morrow.’’ 

**You do not suppose that i consented to 
such a thing, Joseph?’”? Mrs. Latimer re- 
plied, actually growing pale in her excite- 
ment. ‘I will keep my boy under my own 
eye. Hecan bring his companions to this 
room. They shall always be welcome. I 
will do what Ican to entertain and amuse 
them. Why should Jerry wish to go off 
alone with them? If they are doing nothing 
to be ashamed of, they would not wish to go 
off alone.” 

Mr. Latimer never replied to his wife 
when her hands began to tremble and her 
jaws to grow pale. But Hugh answered, im- 
patiently: ‘Jerry will never learn to walk 
unless you let him stand alone, mother. You 
have had seventeen years to instill good 
principles into him. Now let him try them,”’ 


Mrs. Latimer rose. ‘‘1l have decided. I 
have refused to allow Jerry to use the room 
orto join the fraternity. There must be 
something wrong in the companions whom 
he can not receive in his mother’s preseace,”’ 
she said, with haughty severity. 

Hugh nodded, good humoredly. ‘ Very 
well. Heis your son, mother, not mine. 
What is it, Robert?’ asa servant knocked 
at the door. : 
‘*Mr. Lyon’s card, sir. 
and Miss Frances.”’ 

** Hugh’s wife is in the parlor, my dear,”’ 
Mr. Latimer said. ‘‘Donotgodown. You 
need not be bored with these young people, 
She will play duenna.’’ 

** Bored!’ Mrs. Latimer groaned as she 
rose. ‘*Youuse the right word, indeed! 
ButifI go down young Lyons will not 
stay.” 

The father and son glanced at each other. 
‘Dan Lyons is a very worthy, honorable, 
young fellow, mother,’ said Hugh. ‘‘He 
is reckoned the strongest among the young 
lawyers at our bar.’’ 

‘*Very probably,’”’ said his mother, with 
chilly brevity. 

‘And really, my dear,’’ ventured her hus- 
band, ‘‘there is no better family in the city 
than the Lyons. Daniel is not dependent 
on his profession. He has means.’’ 

“That may be.’’ 

‘‘And he is an active member of St. Jude’s 
church.’’ 

‘sand what is all this to me? I am not 
curious about his creed orhis bank account.’’ 

“It is just this to you, mother,’ said 
Hugh, bluntly. ‘The man has loved Fran- 
ces for years, and I think she is interested 
in him. There is actually no objection to 
him; yet you persistently freeze nim out of 
the house. Why do you do it? It isa ques- 
tion of life and happiness with poor little 
Fan. What reason have you?” 

Mrs. Latimer’s eyes flashed, but she con- 
trolled herself and was silent for a minute. 
Then she said, slow:y : 

“J simply do not like the man. He is not 
the kind of person I wish Frances to marry, 
lt is a case of Dr. Fell, suppose. Your 
father, when he came to visit me, was grave 


For Mrs. Latimer 


is flippant; he is eternally joking and mak- 
ing puns. The chitter-chatter that goos on 
between him and Frances wearies mo be- 
yond endurance. He is a type of the 
modern young man, I suppose.’’ 

‘Precisely, mammy, and Fan belongs to 
the same generation, After all, it is for 
Fan he comes a-wooing, not you. Youhave 
my father. Dad is perfection, I know; but 
we cannot all be like him.’’ 

“Frances will hardly engage herself to a 
man who is repugnant to me. 1 think that 
closes the matter.’’ 

“Oh, of course,” said Hugh. 
walk down-street with me, father? 
night is pleasant.’’ 

Mrs. Latimer did not go down to the par- 
lor when the two men left her. She per- 
fectly understood the cold disapproval in 
their faces as they bade her good night. 
“They think 1 have noright to control the 
lives of my children,”’ she said, the bitter 
tears creeping down her cheeks. ‘‘As if I 
did not give them life! As if I would not 
pour out my heart’s blood for them!" 

It was not only a question of love. Mrs. 
Latimer knew that her intellect was strong- 
er than that of any of her children; she had 
age ani experience. And yet, she ought 
not to decide and judge for them! 

About 11 o’clock Fan tapped at her door 
aud came in, witha shy quiet in her step 
and movement very unusual in that gay 
little chatterbox. ‘T'be girl’s cheeks, too, 
were pale and there was a tender softness 
in her dark eyes, very close to tears. 

‘‘What is it, Frances?’ her mother said, 
coldly. ‘‘Do you wish to see me?”’ 


“Only to say good-night, mamma.’’ She 
kneeled down and put her head in her 
mother’s lap, looking up, her lips trembling 
with the secret she had to tell. Mrs. Lati- 
mer guessed it and her soul filled witha 
blind rage. 

**] will not hear it!” she cried to herself. 
‘I will never consent! My baby—my little 
girl, Dan Lyons’ wife!”’ 

“Won’t you put your arms around me, 
mamma’? Ido so love youto night!’ whis- 
pered Fan, with a sob. 

Mrs. Latimer patted heras she mighta 
troublesome cat. ‘‘Now jump up, Frances, 
and go to bed,’’ she said, briskly. 

Fan rose. ‘I wished to talk alittle to 
you, mammy dear, about’’—she said timidly. 
“Not now—not now! I have something 
to think of; an important business matter.’’ 
‘*To-morrow, then.’’? Fan threw her arms 
about her mother and strained her to her 
breast. Mrs. Latimer sat like astone; yet 
she loved her child with a fiery energy. 
She was her child; she had given to her 
blood and heart and mind! Surely she 
ought to direct her future life. 

When Frances reached the door her 
mother said: ‘*Who was here to-night?”’ 
“Ciara and Mr. Lyons, mamm3.”’ 

“Mr. Lyons remained after Clara had 
gone?”’ 

““Yes’’—her 
‘He’? — 

“Do not let it occuragain. He isa young 
man whose character and manner are dis- 
tasteful to me, Frances. Encourage no in- 
timacy with him.’’ 

**Mother!”’ 

“Good-night, my dear.’’ 

‘*You must hear me, mother.’’ 

“That will do. I wish to be alone. 

The girl flang out her arms like an angry 
child. ‘‘Itis Il who am alone. You drive 
me from you,’’ she said, and left the room. 

There was av absolute calm in the Lati- 
mer househould for several weeks. Dan 
Lyons never came to the house again, and 
his name was not mentioned even by the con- 
tinually chattering Clara. Jerry never spoke 
again of the fraternity nor of the room 
which he had planned. He did not how- 
ever, bring his friends to his mother’s little 
parlor, and laughed somewhat grimly when 
she urged him to do it. 

‘‘There’s something abét boys you don’t 
understand,’’ he said. 

Mrs. Latimer smiled. As ifa woman of 
her keen insight and judgment could not 
read those transparent, immature minds! 

Noblet was engaged by 7'ie Age, and she 
read with contempt his crude, slashing ar- 
ticles; but there was no doubt of their pop- 
ularity. Everybody congratulated Mr. 
Latimer on this brilliant access to his staff, 
and the paper nearly doubled its subscrip- 
tion Jist. 

When Hugh mentioned this fact in his 
mother’s room one evening she said: ‘'I 
am sorry for the public taste, then. Twenty- 
five years ago such celloquial touch-and-go 
talk would not have been tolerated in a lead- 
ing article.”’ 

*‘Andif you read an article of those days 
now it would seem stilted even to you. The 
world changes its base Witheach generation. 
It may go backward, but it must change its 
base.’’ 

‘s] shall not change mine,’’ said Mrs. 
Latimer, calmly. 

There was a knock at the door. Mrs. 
Latimer noticed that her husband went 
quickly to open it, glancing at Hugh with a 
controlled excitement in his face. 

Frances entered, and close beside her was 
Dan Lyons. Even in her astonishment 
the thought flashed into Mrs. Latimer’s 
mind, that he was really a manly, handsome 
fellow. Sherose. ‘‘What?—I do not un- 
derstand, Frances.’’ 

‘This is my husband, mother. I married 
him two months ago. I could not have your 
blessing, so I~—oh, mamma, I loved him! 
I did not want to find aman like father to 
marry, a3 you did for me, but just Dan— 
Dan!’ The words tumbled out over each 
other as Fan laughed and cried and dragged 
her husband and mother together. 

**T wo months ago?”’ 

“It is all right, my dear—all right,”’ said 
Mr. Latimer. “Old Father Johns married 
them. He said he knew you would relent 
when you had learned to appreciate Dan,” 

“I hope you may be happy, Frances,” 
Mrs. Latimer said at last. She kissed her 
with lips that were like ice. She gave her 
hand to Lyons without a word. 

“Bat she did give it.”? Hugh told his 
wife that night. ‘She acted like a thor- 
oughbred, poor little mother! Dan wanted 
to joke it off, but L got them out of the room 
as soon as I could, to give her time to recoy- 
er. When they were goneshe turned to me, 
‘My child run away to be married! My 
modest, innocent Fan! Isitmyfault? Did 
1 drive her to it?? And just then, as ill 
luck would have it, Jerry came in, his face 
red, and a silly leer in hiseyes. He began 
to hieccough. It is the second time that I’ve 


“Will you 
The 


face blushing radiant. 





and tender and courteous. This young man 





tations, she always liked to remember Mad- 


caught the boy drunk this winter. He’s in 


a bad set, you know. Mother stood up 
straight, looking at him as ghastly as though 
she bad been dealt her death blow. I think 
she wholly forgot Fan’s marriage in this 
horror. ‘Is this my fauit?’ she said. ‘Have 
I made his home so hateful to him that?’— 
1 caught the little brute to take him away, 
but she stopped me. ‘Go, Hugh. Leave 
me with my boy.’ So there she is in her 
misery.’’ 

‘There ig no reason why she should be 
raiserable,’’ said the practical Clara. ‘Dan 
Lyo.as will be as good and loving a husband 
to Fan as woman ever had. And as for 
Jerry, the boy does not take to scampish- 
ness nor liquor naturally. But your mother 
provided no safety-valve for his young blood. 
She tries to run her children into the mold 
of the last generation, and it can’t be done 
—it can’t be done! She will not see that 
while right and wrong remain thesame since 
the beginning of the world, tastes, habits, 
manners change every thirty years. Do you 
think she will ever see it?” 

‘‘[ do not know. Poor mother! she does 
like her own way,’’ remembering the Noblet 
affair. 

While the young people discussed her, 
Mrs. Latimer alone faced the question 
which comes to every man and woman of 
middle age: ‘‘Why was she alien to these 
children? Who was to blame?”’ 





THE OLD CLO’ MAN. 


‘‘Oh, such pretty vases, mamma!’ said 
Fanny, nearly throwing herself out of the 
window, in her eagerness to look after an old 
clothes man, who with his bag upon his 
shoulder, and his basket of brittle ware upon 
his arm, was just that moment passing the 
door. ‘Sach pretty, pretty vases! Do let 
me have one, mamma!’’ 

Now, | never, on any account, encourage 
one of those people. I have hitherto made it 
a positive rule never to allow one of them to 
cross my threshold. Yet, somehow, Fanny’s 
eyes—they are just like Psalter’s—)looked so 
coaxingly into mine that, before I had taken 
& moment to consider about it, 1 opened the 
door; and the minute I did so, of course, the 
old clothes man came straight up the stairs, 
with his “Old clo!old shoen! Eny tings to 
change dis morning, laty?” 

AsIhad opened the door, I thought it 
could do no harm to humor Fanny. Just for 
once, you kaow; so, telling the man to wait 
a moment, and bidding Fanny, in a whisper, 
not to leave the hall until I came back (for I 
was afraid the man might meddle with some- 
thing while | was gone), I ran upstairs and 
was soon engaged in inspe2ting the contents 
of a musty old wardrobe in the lumber room. 
There was an old offize coat of Psalter’s, ter- 
ribly out at elbows, an old vest of brother 
John’s, totally destitute of pockets; a little 
frock of Fanny’s, which she had outgrown a 
year before; and a broche shawl of my own, 
which had been spotted with rain, and which 
I had placed in the wardrobe in a fit of im- 
patience, pretending to myself that it was 
utterly ruined. 

It was the only thing of any value there, 
and, in fact, it was so good that I hesitated 
about producing it on the present occasion. 
I turned it about and looked at it over and 
over again. The center was the only part 
which was stained. I could rip the border 
off and have it dyed, and my shawl would be 
as good as new again. But then it was so 
much trouble, and I had avery pretty shawi 
and a cloak and beaded wrap besides. So | 
did feet afraid thas it would be wrang to dis- 
pose of it for next to nothing, , 

While I was deliberating on thé subjéct,'l 
heard some one beside me say, ‘‘Why dori’t 
you come, mamma?” and there, if yon’ ll 
lieve me, stood that disobedient ‘childy*tio 
withstanding I had told her not to leave the 
hall on any account. ‘ There she was, and 
the old clotkes man was aloke gown stairs. 
1 declare I had half* a mind to, shake her 
well, ‘ 
Iran down stairs immediately. There 
stood the peddler just where I had left him, 
rubbing his hands one over the other, and 
looking so steadfastly as nothing that he 
really seemed to have acast in one of his 
eyes and a squint in the other. Ugh! what a 
villainous looking face he had—it absolutely 
made me shudder. He lifted the coat from 
the chair upon which I had laid it, and he!d 
it at arm’s length with a supercilious air. 

** Ah?’ he said, ‘‘dat is goot for nothings, 
laty. Dat is not goot for rags. I got very 
pretty tings in my basket. Laty, any old 
clo’s, old shoes—anything else, laty? Little 
laty, want pretty tings out uv my basket?” 

‘‘Here’s a frock,” said Fanny, ‘‘and a vest 
of Uncle John’s, and a shaw! of ma’s.”’ 

‘* Ah!’ granted the man. “ The frock is 
no goot—not worth nothings. The vest was 
no use mit me. ‘he shawl was lettle petter, 
laty. Vot you vant for him?”’ 

‘**T want a pretty vase,” said Fanny. 

“Ah! leetle lady,’’ said the peddler, ‘‘I 
makes no monish mit you— you too hard on 
me. Vell, vell, I takes de elo’s, ,Dey ish 
worth nothing, most nothing, laty, and I 
give you dis vase. I make myself poor bar- 
gain, leetle laty. Ugh! I make no monish 
mit you,”’ and with innumerable jerks and 
moves and gesticulations he thrust a litte 
vase, With a very gaudy pattern printed on 
the front, into the child’s hand and began to 
gather up the articles from the floer where 
he had dropped them. 

Just then I happened to glance through 
the window, and saw to my chagrin two of 
my most fashionable acquaintances coming 

the street, and really, for the moment, I 

d not have cared how much the man had 

cheated me, so that I got him out of the 

house before they came up. He did go at 

last, although he came back after they were 
in the hall to say: 

‘*Next time you has petter tings, laty; 
then we make potter bargains. I make no 
monish mit you this day, laty. Good-by. I 
come next week—den you hash petter 
tings.”’ 

At which speech Mrs. Japonica rolled up 
her eyes and asked me what the man meant; 
and Miss Cornelia Japonica ‘wondered I 
didn’t move nearer Fifth avenue, where I 
would not be subject to the intrusions of such 
people.” 

The Japonicas stayed a good while and 
talked away about all manner of fashionable 
nothings—the last concert and the last party 
at Mrs. Highflyer’s—how sweetly Screecho- 
lini sang, and how elegantly Miss Wilkins 
was dressed the other day. By the time they 
went Clara and Rosa and Dick were home 
from school, and Fanny was crying for lunch. 
So my time was pretty well occupied for an 





hour or more, and I forgot all about the old 


peddler until Rosa began to fidget about the 
room and rummage my work box and desk 
for something she had lost, 

‘*What are you looking for, Rosa?’ I said, 
rather impatiently, a3 she overset a box of 
cotton. ‘I wish you would be more care- 
ful.”’ 

‘It’s all Fanny’s fault, ma, I told her 
not to touch it till 1 came home,’’ answered 
Rosa, 

**1 don’t care.’ said Fanny; ‘‘it was mine, 
too.”’ 

“It was more mine,’’ said Rosa, ‘because 
I’m the biggest—wasn’t it, ma?” 

‘* What are you speaking of?’ I inquired. 
** What was more yours?’’ 

‘*Why, the money pa gave us to play store 
with,” said Rosa ‘*The bank bill, you 
know, ma.’’ 

Psalter had received a bad $5 bill some 
time before, and, after marking it with red 
ink, had kept itin his pocket book until a 
few days before, when he gave it to the 
children as a plaything. I had seen it in 
Fanny’s hand that very morning, just before 
the clothes man passed the window, and the 
moment I remembered that I guessed where 
the note had vanished. 

‘Did you have it when you saw your little 
vase in the man’s basket, Fanny?” I said. 

‘*Oh, yes, ma!’ said Fanny, ‘I recollect 
now, | put it on the hall table when I opened 
the door. I'll go and look there.’”’ 

She went, but of course didn’t find it. I 
do declare 1 had to laugh when I thought 
how disappointed the old peddler would feel 
when he found out that the bill was worth- 
less. I quite enjoyed it. 


My merriment was shortened, however, 
fer not fifteen minutes after 1 discovered 
that a new vest of Psalter’s, which he had 
only brought home the day before, and 
which I had laid upon my work basket until 
I should find time toset the buckle at the 
back a little further forward, was missing. 


I searched everywhere, but the vest was 
nowhere in the house. Such a beautiful 
thing as it was, too, and Psalter had given 
more for it than Lhad ever known him to 
give for a vest before, because he admired it 
so—to think that 1t should be lost through 
my own foolish carelessness, for of course I 
knew that old peddler had it! I never felt 
so distressed in all my life about sucha thing. 
1 would far rather have lost my own velvet 
bonnet or even my best dress. I would 
willingly have had my hair cut short off all 
the way round, like a boy’s, to have had it 
back again. and I’m sure I couldn’t say 
more than that. 

Glad as I always am to hear Paalter’s step 
upon the sidewalk, I almost dreaded to hear 
it that night, for [should have to tell him all 
about it; and though I knew he wouldn’t 
scold, yet, dear me! I didfeel so ashamed 
of my stupidity. 

The first thing Fanny did when she heard 
her father getting his latchkey into the key- 
hole was to run, with her vase in her hand, 
down to the entry to show her bargain to 
him, and, tripping over the rug, down she 
came jast as he opened the door, smashing 
the china and cutting her poor little lip ter- 
ribly. There was an end of the vase, and 
her lamentations over her broken toy and cut 
lip were deafening, and while trying to 
soothe her I forgot all about the peddier and 
vest both fora little time. Peace was re- 
stored, and I was just filling the teapot when 
Brother John arrived, looking exceedingly 
complacent and carrying a parcel under his 
arm, Which he laid upon the sofa. 

‘What is in that paper, Uncle John?” 
said Fanny, inquisitive as usual, trying to 
untie the cord which fastened the package. 

“That is my new vest, Fan,” said John, 
untying the string himself. 

At the word “‘vest,’? my heart sank like a 
lump of lead. 

“Oh, dear!” I thought, ‘‘the time is com- 
ing. I must tell now, very soon.’’ 

“It is jast like yours, Psalter,’”’ said John. 
‘You know how I admired that. Well, bya 
rare piece of good fortune, an old fellow of- 
fered me just such a one this morning, and 
I bought it. Idon’t believe you could tell 
the two apart.’’ 

And he held up a vest so like Psalter’s 
that it seemed absolutely the same. 

‘The old fellow had a lovely shawl, which 
he said was a wonderful bargain—only $5! 
lt is just the color of the one you were so 
partial to, that was stained, or spotted, or 
something, so I thought ’'d bring it up to 
you.”’ 

He held it toward me; but when I took it 
in my hand, good gracious! it was—no, it 
couldn’t be—yes, it absolutely was the very 
shawl I had given to the old peddler man 
for Fanny’s vase. The spots were taken 
out and it had been brushed and ironed, but 
it was the very same. 

John did not notice my agitation, but 
went on: 

“I think my vest came to less than yours 
did, Psalter. Let me see. Igave him a$1l0 
note and he gave me thisin change. I hope 
itis good.’’ 

And John drew from his pocket a note 
marked with red ink on the back. 

“Why, uncle John,” cried Rosa, the mo- 
ment her eyes fell upon the bill, *‘where did 
you find my money?’’ 

‘Your money, child?” cried John, aston- 
ished. ‘‘Your money?”’ 

“Yes, uncle—my bad money that pa gave 
me to play with. Don’t you see the red let- 
ters on the back —bad—that pa put there?” 

John turned the note over on the other 
side. 

“The child is right,’? he said. 
doves all this mean?”’ 

While he was looking at the note with all 
his might I reached over and picked up the 
vest, turned it oa the wrong side, and there, 
sure enough, were Psalter’s initials, written 
in indelible ink by my own hands that very 
morning. 

“Of whom did you buy these things, 
John?” I asked. 

“Oh! didn’t I tell you?” said John. “An 
old man who said he kept a large clothing 
store, but being in poor circumstances was 
obliged to peddle cff the remainder of his 
stock himself.’’ 

‘‘Had he a nose like our parrot’s beak and 
eyebrows that went up so?’ said Fanny, 
making two little right angles with her fore 
fingers over her eyes; ‘because if he had, its 
our old clothes man, and he got that: bill off 
the hall table.’’ 

“Why—what—I can’t make this ont,’ said 
John, completely bewildered. ‘What do 
you mean by ‘our old clothes man,’ Fanny?” 


“Why, a@ man came to the door with 
pretty things in a basket.” said Fanny, 


“What 





“‘and ma gave him ashawi and an old coat 


for my pretty vase that I broke just now; 
and after he had gone we found that he had 
stolen pa’s vest and my bad money, uncle.’’ 

“Yes, John,” I put in, ‘and he must have 
gone straight down town after he left ms 
and sold the articles to you, for that is the 
only way in which I can account for the fact 
of your having brought them up again just 
a3 I had made up my mind tnat I had bid- 
den good-by to them forever.’’ 

John’s astonishment beggarad description. 
He stood open mouthed, rumpling his hair 
with both hands, for more than ten minutes; 
and then—but no matter what he said. Sat- 
fice it to say that such invectives of ven- 
geance on the whole race of old clothes spec- 
ulators were never before uttered, and that 
those hurled on the head of the particular 
one in question amounted to anathemas. 

Every tale should have a moral, and re- 
member well the one affixed to this, all ye 
housekeepers: “Never deal with old clo’ 
men, for one peddler is a match for five or- 
dinary females.””—Mury Kyle Dallas. 


— 





The “Indian Devil.” 


I was camping one night in the tall of 
1849, at the head of. Mollychunnkemunk 
Lake, near astream which runs from the 
ponds known as Richardson Ponds, and 
within ten rods of the lake. It was a dark 
and windy night, threatening a storm, so I 
put my night wood inside my shed camp, 
and reloaded my gun, standing it in a con- 
venient place, built up a cheerful fire outside, 
ate a hearty supper of broiled trout and 
other fixings and lay down for the night. 
How long I slept I cannot tell, but when I 
awoke I was on my knees peering out into 
the darkness, the rain was pouring and the 
fire was just about gone. And just then a 
tremendous yell or screech saluted mein the 
direction of the lake, not over a gunshot 
away. My hair stood on end. The situa- 
tion was alarming and my nerves crystal- 
lized. ButIdid not lose my presence of 
mind. But holding on tomy gun 1 at once 
set about kindling a fire, and of the few 
coals in sight I soon got a blaz9a with my 
kindling wood and birch bark. 1 consider 
a fire in a dark night the best protection 
against wild beasts. I heard several more 
of these fearful screeches, but the animal 
evidently did not like my fire, for ha steered 
eastward toward the mountain, giving mea 
stunner of agood-by yell. There was no 
more sleep for ma that night and soon a3 day 
broke I went to the lake, and there deep in 
the sandy shore were tha foot prints of a 
large panther, with toe nails or claws full 
two inches long, and the creeping tra:ks 
near to each other when he passed my camp 
showed that he was wicked. When he 
came to the stream he leaped across some 
twenty-five feet, sinking his feet deep into 
the sand, showing that he was a heavy ani- 
mal. I have no doubt that this was what 
hunters term the Iadian Devil, a creature 
with which a man in the woods alone has 
no business. I have tracked a creature like 
this since, but never heard his voice and 
never want to.— Forest and Stream. 





Classification of Insects. 


The following brief outline of the families 
of the insect world, though not novel, may 
interest and instract many of our younger 
readers at least. 

If one examines a June beetle, it will be 
noticed that the fore-wings are thick and 
hard, and form sheaths for the hinder pairs, 
which are soft and membraneous. When 
the beetle flies, the fore-wings are merely 
raised to allow the other pair to make the 
movements necessary to flight. All insects, 
the two pairs of wings of which are thus 
used, the fore pair for sheaths and the 
hinder pair for flight, are thrown together 
into one order, named Coleoptera, a word 
which means sheath-winged. The common 
word for this order is ‘‘beetles,’? and an 
immense number of oar common insects 
belong to it. 

Ifthe wings of a grasshopper be straight- 
ened out, it will be seen that the fore-wings 
are narrow and straight-edged, and that the 
hinder wings fold lengthwise, in the manner 
ofafan. These characters give the name 
to the order to which the grasshopper belongs, 
namely, Orthoptera, straight-winged. The 
fore wings are thicker than the hind wings, 
and serve chiefly as a eover for them, though 
in most members of the order they also aid 
in flight. 

There is no difference in the texture of the 
two pairs of wings of a dragon fly. Bothare 
membranous and transparent, and appear to 
take equal share in flight. What are called 
the nerves of the wings—they are really 
minute air tubes—(in this insect forming a 
network, and giving the wing the appear- 
ance of a thin gauze) gives name to another 
order, Nevroptera, nerve-winged; it con- 
tains, beside the dragon-flies, the May-flies, 
the white ants and the caddis-flies. 

Insects having wings of this sort but with 
nerves that are larger and form a coarser 
network are placed in the order Hymenop- 
tera, membrane-winged. Generally, the 
anterior wings are larger than the posterior 
and in flight the two pairs act together. 
This order includes bees, ants, sawflies, 
gall-flies and the ichneumons. The mouth 
parts of these insects are adapted both for 
biting and suction, as in the honey-bee. 
Some of them are also characterized by their 
long ovipositors, by which they make holes 
for laying their eggs, 

The large class of insects which go under 
the common name of bags belongs to the 
order Hemiptera, the word meaning hkalf- 
winged. The characters of the wings are not 
80 distinctive in this orderasin others. The 
mouth parts are adapted for sucking, In 
this order are included the plant-lice. 

The common house-fly is a type of the 
order of insects termed Diptera, two-wing- 
ed. The order includes, besides the flies, 
gnats, fleas, and mosquitoes. ‘The flies, in 
the larval stage, when they are known as 
maggots, devour decaying animal and vege- 
table matter, and thus prevent the diffusion 
of poisonous elements in the atmosphere. 
The butterflies and moth constitute the 
order Lepidoptera, scale-winged. The fine 
powder which comes off the wings of these 
insects consists of the scales which give to 
the order its name. The butterflies ean be 
distinguished from the moths by their an- 
tenpe being knobbed at the ends. Moths 
come out only at night. In the larval state 
both butterflies and moths are called cater- 
pillars. 








You do n’t know how much better you will 
feel if you take Hood’s Sarsaparilia. It will 
overcome that tired feeling, purify your blood, 
give you a good appetite, and make you 
bright, active and strong. Be sure to get 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Sold by druggists. 
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To Tell the Weather. 


Benjamin Franklin was the first to discoy 
er that storms in this country travel from 
west to east. H+ was interested in obsery. 
ing an ec:ipse, and found that wiile the op. 
servations were spoiled in Philadeiphia by a 
rain-storm that came on jast at the begip- 
ning of the eclipse, the sky was clear at Boston 
Until after the eclipse was over. By communi 

cating with intervening towns he learned 
that the storm travelled eastward at a uni. 
formrate. Simultaneous observations taken 
in all parts of the country show that nearly 
all great storms follow the same general di- 
rection—from the west to the east. The 
same is true of cold or hot waves. There- 
fore to tell what the weather will be, in ad. 
vance, we have only to find out the condj- 
tions prevailing west of us. Tnis is practi- 
cally the course pursued by the signa! 
service. 

The direction of astorm is frequently di- 
verted by some local cause. A low barom- 
eter or large amount of moisture in the air, 
attracts a storm, and may either change its 
course entirely or hasten its advance. The 
rate at which a storm travels between two 
points, is in fact, calculated by the gradient 
or decline of the barometer trom one point 
to the other. When the storm is advancing 
the wind bluws to meet it. Thus a wind 
blowing from the east or southeast indicates 
the approach of a storm from the west, 
When the storm center has passed, however, 
the wind changes and follows the storm 

If a person has a good barometer and a wind 
gauge he can tell pretty correctly whena 
storm is coming. Without the instruments 
the clouds may be watched, and when seen 
to be moving rapidly from the southeast, 
and there are indications of the presence of 
much moisture in the air, a storm is not far 
away. The old Scotch saying that 

A red sky at night is the shepherd's delig! 

A — in the morning, shepherds take w 

is partially true in this country. 

sky in the morning indicates an excess of 
moisture in the air, and a storm is therefore 
likely to oceur before many days. 

The circle around the moon, or lunar rain- 
bow, shows the presence of moisture in the 
air. Moistare at a high altitude produces a 
large bow and at a low altitude a small bow. 
The smaller the bow, therefore, the nearer is 
moisture, and, consequently, the sooner will 
the storm develop. The old saying that the 
number of stars to be seen inside of the circle 
indicates the number ot days befora the arri- 
val of the storm is not reliable, as the posi- 
tion of the moon in th3 heayens may make 
the number great or small without regard to 
the stormconditions. All attempts at predict- 
ing the weather for months in advance are 
mere guess-work. Such superstitions as try- 
ing to foretell the severity of a winter by the 
thickness of the breastbone of the goose or 
the fur of animals originatedin some ob3cur 
quarter and are not wor:h the circulation and 
attention that they receive.—Prof. Daniel 
Draper, in Chicago Inter-Ocean. 
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The New States and the Flag. 

There is, perhaps, a technical question 
whether the admission of the new States is 
so far accomplished by the mere enabling 
act that their representative stars may prop- 
erly be placed on the tiag for the approach- 
ing Fourth of July. It is not probable, 
however, that the question will ever assume 
any practical importance. The older States 
of the Union will not be apt to ¢avil on 
points of etiquette in the weleome with which 
they meet their new sisters, or to stickle on 
the exact location of the threshold. The 
field of forty-two stars may not be legal for 
Federal agencies until next year, but there 
is assuredly nothing illegal in the prior 
recognition by States and private persoas 0! 
the practical relations of the new States t 
the remainder of the Union. Such a recog: 
nition would be at the worst but a brief and 
passing irregularity; and that is hardly to be 
placed in the scale opposite to the comity 0! 
States. The fortunate design of our nation- 
al flag enables the older States to signaliz 


at once the cordiality with which they adc 
to the roll of their sisterhood the names 0! 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana and 
Washington.— Century. 





: Story of a Keg of Nails. 

A Hartford (Conn.) lady tells this true 
relation concerning her ancestor, who was 
adirect descendant of John Eliot, the greai 
missionary and scholar. This lady lived im 
New Haven, and had occasion to send t 
Boston fora number of kegs of nails, New 
Haven at that time (about 1765) not pr& 
ducing these necessaries. In due time the 
kegs arrived, and, on opening them, it was 
discovered that one was filled with Spanish 
dollars. The family wrote to t. Bostoa 
merchant, telling him that one of the kegs 
held something more valuable than nails. 
He -*plied that he had bought them for 
nails, and his responsibility therewith end 
ed. Well, they were kept among the ‘am 
ily treasures for many years untouched and 
unclaimed until the death of the head of 
the house, who, in her will, ordered that 
they be melted and cast into a communion 
service for the New Haven church, which 
was done, and it is still probably in use. 





Wonders of Philosophy. 
The polypus, like the fabled hydra, re 
ceivyes new life from the knife lifted to dé- 
stroy it. The fly spider lays an egg — 
as itself. There are four thousand ad 
forty-one muscles in the caterpillar. Hook 
discovered fourteen thousaud mirrors’’t the 
eye of a drone; and to effect the respirat 
of a carp, thirteen thousand three hundréd 
arteries, vessels, veins, bones, etc., & 
necessary. The body of every spider con- 
tains four little masses pierced with a nu 
titude of imperceptible holes, each hole pet 
mitting the passage of a single thread, all 
the threads to the amount of a thousand ® 
each mass, join together when they come 
out, and make the single thread with 
which the spider spins its web; so that 
what we call the spider’s thread consists of 
more than four thousand united. 





Her Last Resort. 

A desperate San Francisco spinster of 
uncertain age, possessed of much wealtd 
and little beauty, agreed to give a "=" 
bureau §100 to secure her a husband. Fort 
dollars was paid down. A marriage re 
sulted, but the remaining $60 was not paid, 
whereupon the proprietress of the bureat 
sued for $185 for services rendered. is 
included the unpaid $60, $100 for board — 
lodging and $20 for a wedding breakfas 
The bride, to avoid notoriety, compromis 
by paying $30. Sa iad 

An Horological ReNc. 
Uncle Robert McCue, an industrious ool 
ored citizen of Reidsville, N. C., has a ae 
piece made in 1790. It has been repaire 
but once in fifty years. Its train is of wood. 
The weights are tubes filled with sand te 
the required depth. The clock shows the 
day of month as well as the hours, minutes 
and seconds. It is seven feet two inches 
high, and is as bright, even to the gilding) 
as a new piece of furniture. 








BEECHAM’S PILLS cure sick-headache. 
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BY 8s. W. FOSS. 
1e town with its noises and potter 
y would fly to a sylvan retreat, 
- re the watermelon grows in the water 
sod the beetle grows on the beet. 
w i stray where the woodbine grows in the 
woods, 
the toad sits erect on his stool, 
e schools of fishes gambol in broods, 
. they just escape from school. 


fee from the city’s streets forlorn 

k some sylvan goal, 

an gathers his Indian corn 
pole cat climbs his pole. 
ither sweet cloves from the clover field, 
ipples from the pine, 

1e oaks their wealth of oakum yield, 
e straws of the strawberry twine. 


where the woodchuck chucks his 


hipmunk gathers his chips, 
through the primitive solitude 
er the cowslip slips! 
muskrat the fragrant air imbues SW 
<& odors sweeter than posies, 
r mid roses of various hues 
res his otter of roses. 
— Yunkee Blade. 
oo ooo 
goes, n0 one knows, 
it goeth, no one showeth;: 
and there, everywhere; 
run 
, dun, 
Spend, spend; 
i, lend; 
“lush to day, short to-morrow, 
tes to pay, borrow. borrow; 
y it goes, nO one knows; 
no one showeth 
—To Day. 


Phere it goeth, 
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NNUAL SIN-CLEANING, 


Astonishing Ceremony Wite- 
nessed in Northern Mexico. 


4&4 Young Greaser Scourged with Cactus 
Spikes—Faith That Sustains Penitents 
Through Great Torture—Atone- 
ment for the Sins of Many. 
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in his bare feet, to and fro several times. 
Then the sacrifice was over. The Mexican 
had atoned for a whole parish’s sins and his 
friends took him home. 1 don’t know 
whether he ever got well or not, but I was 
told that it was a common thing for the vic- 
tims of these flagellations to be six months 
recovering from the effects of the punish- 
ment and that once in awhile one died.” 





AN iNDIAN TRADITION. 


Nearly Two Thousand Ked Men Swal- 
lowed Up fa Alabama. 

“Uncle” D. W. Hughes, a well-preserved 
and intelligent octogenarian of this county, 
who has spent sixty-four years of his life in 
this immediate section, recently visited the 
Anniston (Ala.) Times office and told many 
reminiscences of his younger days. His 
father was given by the Indians what is 
now known as the John Floyd Smith place, 
eastof Oxford, and whichis now the finest 
farm in Calhoun County. He soon after- 
ward considered it too large for his pur- 
poses, and sold it off for ten head of cows 
and calves. Mr. Hughes says that the In- 
dians that lived here were the very personi- 
fication of honesty, and they ‘regarded 
truthfulness as one of the greatest of all 
virtues. When a man knowingly told a 
falsehood he was perpetually taunted with 
it, two fingers spread out in the shape of a 
V were held up before him on every occa- 
sion, which meant ‘forked tongue.” 

He related a story of Indian tradition 
which was very interesting. Ina village a 
mile anda half below the present site of 
Oxford two squaws gave birth to twins and 
the little papooses were all as spotted as 
leopards. The squaws were tried and all 
condemned to death at the stake. On the 
day the entire population gathered at the 
scene of execution, more than seventeen 
hundred in number. When all had been 
bound at the stake and torches applied 
there was a sound as of thunder, the earth 
opened and every soul, with the excep- 
tion of two young braves, were swal- 
lowed in its depths The young braves 
went off to the Cherokee nation, got them 
squaws, came and settled down near the 
scene of the great accident, and remained 
until driven away before the civiliza- 
tion of the whites. This happened only 
sixty years before the coming of the Hughes 
family into this section, and was often re- 
lated to the family. 

A large pond of beautiful water now cov- 
ers the spot. Itis called “Blue pond,” and 
soundings on different occasions have 
failed to find its bottom. A fewyears since 
@ great tree was floating in this pond. Al- 
ternately it would raise its trunk high 


regularly would its roots be turned upward 
and project above the water in the same 
way. This is not tradition, but facts. 

The old gentleman has in his possession 
@ quaint old Spanish coin, about the size of 
It was 
given him by his grandfather at his birth, 
The 
coin is now worth upward of $500. 

The old gentleman says this is a fast and 
unfriendly age. When he used to go to 
muster in St. Clair County in the long ago 
his shoulder would be almost dislocated 
from shakinghands. ‘Now,’ said he, ‘“‘but 
few people deign to speak, and but seldom 
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aware that she has hung her water-color 
arawing crooked until some distressed oc- 
cupant of the room points it out. 

@he modern female hand and eye are so 
far untrained that not one young woman in 
five can take shears and cut across a breadth 
of goods unless she fold and crease the 
cloth or “slowly cut by a thread.” 

For myself, I have saved many a dollar 
first and last by being “handy with tools.” 

When I was a little girl and held a mortal 
objection to allowing my older brother any 
accomplishments which I had not, I con- 
ceived the brilliant idea, one summer’s 
rainy day, of making myself a churn, which 
was to be an exact reproduction in miniature 
of an old-fashioned instrument that my 
grandmother used and called an “up-and- 
down’ churn. 

A gentleman called at our house and 
found me under the shed diligently boring 
a hole into a round piece of wood. Wishing 
to make himself agreeable to me, I suppose, 
he inquired whatI was making. I replied 
in the most matter-of-fact way, as if it were 
the most common matter in the world for 
seven-year-old girls to manufacture house- 
hold tools, ‘‘a churn,” and great was my in- 
dignation when he went away laughing as 
if he had heard the greatest joke in the 
world. Afterthat I never met him, even after 
Thad grown to the dignity of young lady- 
hood and trained gowns, but what he in- 
quired with a most aggravating interest if 
my churn was done. 

It never was, I am bound to say; but I 
learned my lesson just the same, and when- 
ever I want a nail driven in, a shelf put up 
or @ Window-shade adjusted, Ido not wait 
foracarpenter. Instead, I thank my stars 
that I ever practiced on churns and wooden 
sewing-machines; andif it were necessary 
I think I could—with all the confidence I 
once began my churn—build a house after a 
fashion. 


AN HEROIC PRIVATE. 


Although Seriously Wounded, a Georgia 
Soldier Declines to Surrender, 

A correspondent of the Covington (Ga.) 
Enterprise relates the following story of 
Joe Roquemore, a Newton County private 
in the late war: The day of which I write 
Joe Roquemore had escaped from a camp 
hospital. He ought to have staid there. 
For what right had he in a raging battle, 
who was already shot through both arms? 
But he was there and fired his musket, too, 
with adeadly aim. He mayaged to get into 
ranks, then notified John he must load for 
bim as he passed. This Joe could not well 
do because of his wounds. There might 
have been seen that day that litter-bearer 
stopping and loading that “old musket,” 
then quickly passing to the rear with his 
dying comrades. Earnestly—as composed 
as Ney—thut doubly-wounded patriot took 
aim and fired. Until John could pass again 
Joe could only stand and wait. Thus the 
day was spent. Hour after hour John 
loaded and Joe shot. The day went against 
us. It will be memorable in Southern his- 
tory for twoother very peculiar facts—on 
that day Joe Johnston’s star began to set, 
Leo’s to rise toward its zenith of glory. 
John, tired down, was sitting resting, Joe 
standing by (his arm pained less to stand), 
his gun at his side held near the muzzle 
with his right hand. Suddenly from the 
white oak thicket dashed a squad 
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A TELEPHONE STORY. 


Louis Man Who In- 
vested in an Instrument. 

The positions in which modern inventions 

place men at are ludicrous. Some 
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asked: “Have you any fresh mackerel?” 
She seldom indulges in slang, but she had 
got plumb full of wonder and vexation, and | 


whaling ship!” Some innocent capped the | 
climax dy ringing up and asking 
her: ‘What is the price of clothes-pins, by | 
the gross, in Chicago?” Then she hunted | 
the cook and sent her post haste down town 
to inquire what in the world 1 had intro- 
duced into our heme. She sent word that | 
people were rnging her up and asking all 
ns about things she had 
But I had gone out collecting, 
find me, and I didn’t get 
p. ITnoticed | 


to eat them. 
the cook couldn't 
home until every body was as}: 


that the furniture of the house was topsy- 


turvey, and was just standing over my 


wife’s couch contemplating her beauty in | 


repose and wondering whether to disturb 
her and inquire whether my effort to con- 
tribute to her comfort by telephone had 


made the day pleasing, when she softly | 


murmured in her dreams: ‘‘No, we are out 
of cabbage,’”? and awakened. Just at that 
moment the machine rang, andI responded, 


to receive an inquiry as to when the first | 


owl car passed my store. There was con- 


sternation in my household that night, and | 
the persistent telephone roused me early | 


next morning with an application for a 
dozen eggs and two loaves of bread. I 
threw the trumpet down and turned to 


dress, only to be continually interrupted | 


with constant ringing, and I let the affair 
ring. At the breakfast table my wife began 
torclate her struggles of the previous day, 
when my glance fellon an advertisement 
of a firm which I will call “Green & Packer, 
grocers.”” The “ad.” instructed customers 
to order by telephone, and quoted my num- 
ber. That was the secret of disturbances. 


TOOL-CHESTS FOR GIRLS. 


Let Them Have an Opportunity to De- 
velop Mechanical Genius. 

Parents do not object to see saw aa& 
hammer, gimlet and screw-driver in their 
sons’ hands at a very tender age. They 
look, says Wide Awake, upon tools as & 
boy’s birth-right. Mes a little girl 1s 
hurriedly told in a horrified tone to ‘put 
them down,” ‘‘to not touch,’ that she will 
cut herself or pound her fingers and ‘‘get 
hurt” generally. 

But the time is not far off when there will 
be a room in the house set apart for their 
work-bench, and that bench and its tools will 
be as free to the daughters asthe sons. In 
their fashionable brass-hammering and 
wood-carving the girls have ‘‘got a taste” 
of it. We may expect to yet see the carpen- 
ter come to give lessons as regularly as the 
music teacher. Why not? That eight chil- 
dren out of ten would like it better there is 
no doubt, « 

A dozen years hence certain branches of 
many trades will be largely occupied by 
women. We shall see young women at 
study and work in architects’ offices, in the 
wall-paper designing rooms, mixing paints 
and stains and finishes and fresco washes. 
We shall see the student at the Harvard 
Annex emerge from her long companion- 
ship with the “higher mathematics’ with 
the “plans and elevations” of a house in 
one hanfi and a “bill of Jumber”’ in the other 
as “applied mathematics.” At present the 
training, in geometry, say, is so unapplied 
that the “sweet girl graduate’’ lays the tea- 
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of Heintzelman’s cavalry. In a mo- 
ment “surrender” rang out from a dozen 
throats, while the gleaming barrels of well- 
aimed and cocked carbines added em- 
command — ‘surrender!’ 
John smiled on his victorious foes, and sur- 
rendered in these words: ‘Gentlemen, if 
it will be any accommddation to you I will 
do so.’? But not a word from wounded Joe. 
Again came the stern demand: ‘Put down 
your gun, sir, or we'll shoot you! Down 
with your gun!’’ Looking the men squarely 
in the face, with a dozen bullets waiting to 
pierce his heart, his strong brother a pris- 
oner, he drawled out: ‘Naw, Ill die fust.” 
A moment mores and the brave spirit of Joe 
Roquemore would have been hurried from 
the field of glory to its honorable place 
among the “shades of Valhalia.”” John in- 
terposed: “Don’t shoot him, gentlemen; 
be’s my brother. Vil take his gun from 
him.” Then came the struggle between 
expediency and heroism. What visions of 
eternity, of *‘wife and bairns,” of widow- 
hood, orphanage, want, must have flashed 
before his great soul in that moment! But 
all availed nothing with Joe when he must 
surrender a musket Georgia had placed in 
his hands. He accepted it with the pledge 
to be true to her honor. He was true. 
John’s superior strength soon bore the gun 
from Joe’s feeble grasp and laid itat the 
conqueror’s feet. There’s a picture for the 
painter—that wounded soldier unable to 
surrounded by twelve well- 
armed foes, refusing to surrender, while 
his own strong brother with a struggle dis- 


| arms him. 





CONSUMPTION CURED. 


Something Entirely New in the Line ol 
Well-Told Snake Stories. 

W ule a number of residents of Ellenville, 
N. Y., were discussing the question whether 
consumption could be cured or not one of 
them made the following extraordinary 
statement: 

“T am positive, from an experience of my 
own, that the dread disease can be cured. 
When I was about twenty years old I suf- 
fered from consumption‘ in its worst form. 
One day an old man said to me: ‘lf you 
will swallow a rattlesnake’s heart you will] 
be cured.’ 

“J was inclined at first not to try the‘old 
man’s cure, but asI grew more weak I 
could not get the strange remedy for my 
disease out of my mind and began to wish 
that I could find a rattlesnake. Soon a 
teamster from one of the tannerics came by 
our house and I heard him say to my fa- 
ther: ‘I just killed a big rattler.’ Iasked 
the man where he had left it. On learning 
the location I ran eagerly to the spot on the 
hillside and soon saw whut to most people 
would have been a repulsive object, but to 
me, at that time, seemed a literal fountain 
of youth. I took the rattler home, and, with 
the excuse that I wanted the fat and oil 
from the reptile, induced my father to skin 
it. Hedid so, and as soon as he cut open 
the snake I watched anxiously for the 
heart. Soon I had it in my hands, and I was 
trembling with emotion. I gazed upon the 
little, quivering, dark-looking object in my 
palm and handled it as lovingly as a young 
lady would a costly pearl. 

‘‘While I was fondling itI said: ‘Father, 
that looks good enough to eat.’ Not having 


| the remotest idea of my intention, father 


said: ‘It does, that’s a fact.’ At that in- 
stant I clapped the little heart into my 
mouth and swallowed it at one gulp. 

“The rattler’s heart as it entered my 
stomach gave me a peculiar thrill, and 1 
took but little notice of my father’s dis- 
gustand anger. From that day I felt my- 
self growing stronger and better, and in 
less than a year I was well and hearty,‘and 
have continued in good health to this day.” 


BATTALIONS OF BATS. 


George Honey Spends a Whole Night in 
Trapping Them. 

An amusing anecdote is related of George 
Honey, who, some years ago, while on a 
tour in the provinces, had taken lodgings in 
a house on the outskirts of a town, says the 
San Francisco Argonaut. Soon after re- 
tiring he was awakened by a fluttering 
noise, as of a bird, around the curtain of 
his bed. He sprang up, struck a light and 
saw a small, dark creature, with wings, 
blundering aboutthe room. Not being well 
versed in natural history, he did not recog- 
nize itas a bat, but thinking it a queer sort 
of a bird he resolved to catch it, if possible, 
and examine it by daylight. So he took his 
felt hat and tried for along time in vain to 
capture the intruder, but at length ha 
pounced upon it, carefully removed it from 
his hat with his hand, shutit up in adrawer, 
listened while it struggled for a few mo- 
ments to escape, and then went to bed and 
was soon asleep. But he was not destined 
to sleep long. Hardly had he dozed off 





when a further fluttering awakened him 
and lighting another match, he found a sec- 
ond bat. He had an exciting scramble be- 
fore he caught this one, but finally he suc- 
ceeded and put it in the drawer with its 
companion and again retired. Again, how- 
ever, he was awakened in asimilar manner; 
bats came not in single Spies, but—if the 
expression be allowed—in “battalions.” 
Each specimen was carefully deposited in 
the drawer. At last, after an unusually 
long chase, he was so heated that he opened 
the window, and having retired exhausted 
enjoyed a few hours’ sleep, When he 
awoke he jumped out of bed and ovened the 
drawer very cautiously tolookfor 4 prizes 
ofthe night; but lo! there were no bats 
there! He opened the drawer wide and 
then discovered that 1t had no back to it. 
He had, in fact, spent the night in catching 
the same bat, which had flown out at the 
back of the drawer as soon as he had put it 
in at the front, and whea the window was 
opened had finally escaped. 


OPHIDIAN APPETITE, 


A Big Cleveland Snake Swallows a Double 
Woolen Blanket, 

Snakes have been known to swallow live 
dogs and rabbits, says the Cleveland Plain- 
dealer, but the narrator of snake stories 
has never yet had the hardihood to unblush- 
ingly make the assertion that snakes can 
feed and thrive on blankets. But future 
snake historians may include that story 
among the suake’s accomplishments, for 
without stretching the facts a particle the 
twenty-five-foot snake now being petted 
and caressed by Mrs. William Doris in the 
dime museum got away for alight lunch 
with adouble woolep blanket. The snake 
had not tasted food for some time and Mrs. 
Doris left him crawling about on the soft, 
white blanket, «nd when she returned the 
blanket was gone, but his snakeship’s fig- 
ure was not quite as pretty as it used to be. 
He was all bunions, knots and boils, and 
had evidently grown much stouter, when 
the truth dawned upon Mrs. Doris that the 
reptile had swallowed her five dollar 
blanket. Medical aid was summoned and 
he was givenakeg of eer Weth which to 
wash the blanket d4ewn, and at last ac- 
counts he was gs chipper and frisky as a 
four-year-old. The doctors claim that it 
will be just as easy for the snake to digest 
the blanket as the live chickens and rab- 
bits, feathers, fur, bones and all on which 
he lives. A new blanket was furnished 
him last night, but this time it was nailed 
down to the floor of the cage. 

The blanket has been working its way 
down the snake's body, and late the other 
nightit was inafar way of getting near 
his tail. It is proposed to consult a surgeon 
with a view of cutting a hole near the 
snake’s tail and pulling the blanket out 
rather than wait for the natural process of 
dige stion. 


LUCK IN COPPER BOLTS. 


A Chance Discovery Lays the Foundation 
of a Stevedore’s Fortune. 

The fortunes of some men have their 
foundation in very queer incidents. Elmer 
A. Barton, of Duluth, Minn., says the Chi- 
cago Herald, 1s comparatively a wealthy 
man, while fifteen years ago he was a day 
laborer getting a job wheyever he could 
unloading vessels, or any thing, in fact, he 
could find, but work around the docks was 
what he most looked after, and this fact 
was indirectly the cause of his streak of 
luck. Lying outside the harbor of Duluth 
was the nearly submerged hull of a vessel. 
No one appeared to know how long it had 
been there, but “the wreck,’’ as it was 
called, was considered one of the features 
of the place. The boys used it as aswim- 
ming station, and it wasa proud day for 
many a Duluth boy when hecould say he 
had been able to reach “the wreck.’’ This 
was another linkin the chain of Barton’s 
luck. He had a son who, withthe other 
boys, made daily excursions through the 
summer out to the eld hulk, andone day 
this son brought back with him ongof the 
bolts and a piece of wood that had become 
loosened. By chance the father saw the 
bolt, and he asked the boy some questions, 
the result being that he  bimself 
made a trip out to the wreck iy 
a small boat, taking an axe with 
him. After this excursion, Mr. Barton be- 
gan making inquiries about the old boat, but 
could get no information as to when she ay- 
rived there, or when she was sunk, or 
where she came from, He also managed to 
get permission fromthe authorities to re- 
move it, the permission being the more 
readily given as it was in the way of some 
proposed harbor improvements. Mr. Bar- 
ton began his work quietly—malking no stir 
aboutit. He managed, by the aid of long 
saws, long-handled axes and hooks, to de- 
tach piece after piece and get it ashore, 
piling it up in the yard that surrounded his 
cabin. It took him nearly the entire ygar 
of 1874 todo this work, byt it proved a profit- 
able job. That bolt thé boy had brought 
home was solid copper, and it opened the 
father’s eyes to the possibilities. Hig {p- 
vestigation showed him that all the bolts in 
sight were of the same metal, and when he 
had completed his labor he had secured 
many hundreds of pounds in weight of 
valuable copper. Besides this, he had in 
the cords of wood piled up on his lot a value 
that proved a great surprise tohim. The 
vessel had evidently been of foreign build, 
for she was composed of a number of differ- 
ent and valuable woods, the bulk of 1t being 
teak, a specie of oak, but there were large 
quantities of mahogany, some rosewood and 
a little ebony. Altogether it was a good 
year’s work. He found ready market for 
his copper bolts, and the wood going off 
piece by piece brought him a nice lfttle symp, 
It was this money that gave him his start in 
life, and he was shrewd enough to make 
each dollar multiply and increase. 


CHAMPAGNE PUSHERS. 
Their Work by No Means as Pleasant as 
Some Might Think. 

If there is any harder work than the 
champagne pushers have had to do in this 
city during the last fortnight, Ican not com- 
prehend what it can be, writes the New 
York correspondentof the Providence (R 
I.) Journal. It is bestial work as well as 
difficult. As one great champagne importer 
putit in talking on the subject, the very 
charm and merit of champagne is supposed 
to lie in the fact that the fluid has not much 
“drunk” in it, the proportion of alcohol 
being only slightly greater than that in 
lager beer; yet these pushers advertise it 
by getting drunk on it every night. It is 
said for this wine that the worst effects are 
felt by men who drink spirits; that those 
who drink nothing but champagne are sel- 
dom intoxicated by 1t. The pushers have 
to drink spirits because their systems need 
bracing after each of their professional 
bouts in the bar-rooms. How long it takes 
for their work to kill them I never have 

heard. 

The principal pusher in this city, a very 
fat, sleek Frenchman, tells me that he be- 
lieves he can overcome all injurious effects 
by sleeping all the time that he is not at 
‘work. He bribes the hail boys and cham- 
bermaids not to make any noise at his door 
or neax his room, and not on any accoupt 
to knock at his door under the impression 
that he may be dead or that they must 
get him out and “make up” his room. But 
although he iooks fresh and shows no signg 
of nervous wear and tear, the others in tha 
business are rather sad-looking, bloated 
and coarse wretches. The young society 
gentleman who took up this boozy calling 
for pocket money is no longer an exemplar 
of manly beauty. No amount of fine clothes 
can overcome the effect of his deadened, 
fish-like eyes, his bloated cheeks, his van- 
ished color and his general worn-out, dead, 
and-alive appearance. No money would 
pay him tor what has happened to him mor- 
ally, physically or socially. 

But the queerest thing about the whole 
subject is that the pushing does not push. 





The wines that are_advertised in this way 


do not have the vogue after all, and ay 
the most popular and best paying importa, 
tion isa brand that has never been pushé 
at all. It looks as though the good fame afd 
brand was hurt by making it notorious. 

Wine pushing is not carried on in any 
other country, and seems likely to die out 
here. It was originated by a“‘good fellow” 
about town who had a tremendoys go 
quaintance with the politicians of the city 
in Tweed’s time. He ran the sale of one 
wine up to a figure higher than any one ip 
the business had ever dreamed of its reach- 
ing, and he got $10,000 a year for his work. 
It left two legacies to humanity, a taste 
for champagne in every politician’s mouth 
and a general recourse to pushing, none 
of which has done any good to any brand 
since. 





What We Know of Color, 

All that we know of color, its causes and 
effects, is in connection with the wave the- 
ory of hght. Color depends upon the num- 
ber of light waves reflected from any ob- 
ject impinging upon the retina of the eye. 
In red there are about 40,000 waves to the 
inch,and these will strike the eye at the 
rate of 447 millions of millions of pulsations 
per second. In violet there are 57,000 
waves to the inch, and 690 millions of mill- 
ions of pulsations per second. ‘Lhe other 
colors have wave lights intermediate be. 
tween these two. Color does not, there- 
fore, exist either in the object nor in the 
brain nor in the mind of the observer. It 
isan effect. There can be no appearance 
of afire on a desert island where there is 
noeye within seeing distance. The chem- 
ical process called combustion goes on, but 
there is no appearance of the flame save 
when its waves strike upon the retina of 
an eye. 

A Georgia Fish Story, 

J. D. Stafford, of Grantville, Ga, “turned 
off” his fish pond recently and alarge gourd 
was found in the bottom of the pond. This 
gourd had an aperture about the sizeof a 
silver quarter in it, and inside the gourd 
were two mud cat-fish which would weigh 
apound each. The fish wentin while small 
and remained there until too large to make 
their exit. 








VARIETIES. 


A PRACTICAL ** Buuu.’’—When the rebels in 
1798 wished to testify their abhorrence of the 
Hon. John Beresford they diligently collected 
a vast number of the notes issued by his bank 
and, with much shouting and glorification, 
burned them publicly ina bonfire. I forget 
how many. thousands of pounds the gons of 
the Green Isle thus presented to their enemy 
—as a token of their hatred.—The Spectator. 
FRIEND—How do you like your new clerk, 
Razzle? 

Great Merchant—He is all right in every 
respect, except that he is so punctual. I am 
afraid I'll have to discharge him for that one 
fault. 

Friend—You surprise me; do you consicer 
punctuality a fault? 

Merchant—Yes, you see he is punctually 
one hour late every morning. 


CasH IN§ ADVANCE.—Hotel Clerk (suspi- 
clously)—Your bundle has come apart. May 
I ask what that queer thing is? 

Guest—This is a new patent fire-escape. I 
always carry it, so in case of fire I can let my- 
self down from the hotel window. See? 

Clerk (thoughtfully)—I see. Our terms for 
guests with fire-escapes, sir, are invariably 
cash in advance.”’ 

Tue Way ‘ Ovt.’’—*' George, I called to see 
you this morning, and the maid said you were 
out. 

‘Yes, uncie, | am sorry that I was.”’ 

‘* But you were not, for I saw you sitting at 
the window as I came away.”’ 

‘** Yes; that’s just it; the maid did not 
specify; she only knew I was out. Sometimes 
I am staying out, and sometimes walking out, 
and sometimes looking out. She was stupid 
not to say which.’’ 

In reference to the American habit of 
drinking freely of ice-water, to which I refer- 
red the other day, 1am reminded of the way 
in which a Boston woman who was at a hotel 
in York, England, attracted the atten- 
tion of an old lady and her daughter, 
sitting at the same long table, by asking fora 
glass of this insidious compound. As soon as 
the order was executed py the waiter the 
Boston woman saw the young English girl 
lean over to her mother and ask in an audible 
tone if she couldn’t have some ice-water. The 
old Jady drew herself upsomewhat stiffly, and, 
in a very emphatic voice, which almost seem- 
ed intended as a reproach to the stranger 
whose example had been felt by her daughter, 
said: ‘“*No, my dear, that is a very bad 
American custom. 


AMOS J. CUMMINGS anda group of congen- 
ial spirits were discussing brevity the other 
evening in 8 well-known cafe, and the famous 
Congressional editor said: ‘One of the most 
brief and comprehensive reports I ever re- 
ceived was made by a reporter. It was during 
@ movement that was ostensibly for the pur- 
pose of closing the hotel bar-rooms on Sunday 
evening. I called the reporter up, Knowing 
that he knew all the barkeepers in the hotels, 
sent him out with orders to find out whether 
or not they were closed on the evening men- 
tioned. That was Saturday afternoon. For 
three days I saw nothing of him, but the fol- 
lowing Wednesday he showed up louking very 
rocky. I waited to see what he would do. In 
about five minutes he was at my desk and 
gravely remarked: ‘No, sir; the bars were 
all open.” A minute later he was asleep ina 
corner.”’ 

A story is being told of a very close citizen 
of Washington that he wanted to go to Lynch- 
burg recently. At the ticket office he was 
told that the fare was $1.80. 

‘‘One eighty,’’ he muttered. 
$1.40."’ 

**Can’t cut rates, 
fare.”’ 

‘+ Gif you one fifty.”’ 

**None. One eighty.”’ 

** Den I'll valk.”’ 

“Tnat is your privilege,’ answered the 
ticket-seller. So he started off down the 
track, and had made about half the dis- 
tance when he heard an engine tooting and 
whistling behind him. 

** You needn’t visstle,’’ said he, waving his 
hand, ‘' I'll not gome back.”’ 

THe Parson's THRILLING CLIMAX.—The 
Rev. G. H. Palmer, of Augusta, one of the 
mombera of the conference, told while in 
town a story of a brother whose eloquence 
was of tbe soaring style. He was accustomed 
to attempt the most ambitious rhetorical 
flights; sometimes he completed them all right 
and sometimes he didn’t. Not infrequently 
he lost command of his vocabulary at a criti- 
cal moment and the result was disastrous to 
his metaphor. . 

One Sunday he was pronouncing a glowing 
eulogy ona departed saint. He raised him in 
a stately and resplendent progress step by 
step to the pearly gates. He almost had him 
safe in heaven when he hesitated and seemed 
at a loss. 

“And brethren,”’ said he—‘* and brethren— 
he went in as slick as & mouse!” 


“Gif you 


sir. One eighty is the 


PLENTY OF TIME TO SEE THE BULL.—A man 





out in the fields wanted to inspect more 


closely a three-year-old bull. He bellowed at 
him and succeeded in attracting his attention. 
His bullship thought some of the neighboring 
bulls had got into his territory, and came up 
wtth head down and nostrils extended, and 
fire in his eye, prepared to fight, but fortun- 
ately for the man there happened to be an 
apple tree close at hand, which he succeeded 
in dodging behind just as the bull made a 
dive for him, striking the tree plumb in the 
centre, which luckily was just the right size 
to fit between his horns, thus holding him fast 
for a moment, which gave the frightened man 
a chance to use his horns as a step-ladder, 
thus enabling him to climb the tree, where he 
amused himself throwing apples at the infu- 
riated bull, who stood underneath pawing 
dirt and bellowing until hisowner came after 
the cows in the evening and drove him away. 

A RAILROAD man, occupying a responsible 
position on one of our great lines, according 
to a Western contemporary, was riding on a 
train when acollision happened and his car 
was knocked into smithereens. He was picked 
up as One dead and was stretched out in some 
convenient place to await the arrival of the 
doctors to officially pronounce upon his con- 
dition. By and by a physician bustied up, 
looked at his prostrate, motionless form and 
pallid face, and said: 

‘* That poor fellow’s a-goner, I guess.”’ 

Then he kneeled down, lifted up an eyelid, 
and saw a dull, expressionless orb. 

‘* Yes, he’s dead fast enough; 
away!’’ exclaimed the doctor. 

The supposed corpse suddenly commenced 
to move its lips. The startled surgeon listen- 
ed, and this is what he heard: 

** You blanked old fool, that’s my glass eye.” 


take him 


Don’t be tempted to take your little sister 
along with you, or your little brother. You 
may be talked about if you go alone, but you 
are sure of being given away if you don’t, 
and everything that has transpired wiil be 
told, colored with that singularly unconsci- 
ously compromising fancy of a child. Of 
course you won’t ask another girl and he 
won’t ask another fellow; that’s all right. 
The very best companion in sucha case, if 
you must have a companion, is a real old 
maid. She is so sorry for missing her own 
chances that she wil! never dream of inter- 
ferring with your little flirtation. Her advice 
would be: ‘Take him if youcan get him; 
you may not get another. Look at me.”’ If 
she is a true woman she will get tired as soon 
as you are well out of sight and will sit down 
and read and chaperone you at a distance— 
meezsured by yourself. She wouid like to go 
back to the hotel or the camp, but she'll sac” 
rifice herself for you. Of course you'll kiss 
her effusively when you come back and say: 

‘*Dear Aunty, we thought you were just 
behind us.’’ 

And I will wagera dollar toa cent she will 
never say a word about the cigarette odor 
that comes with the kiss. Butdon’t kiss your 
little sister. 

C2AZY FOR A CHANGE.—Folks want a change, 
and they ort to get it. Wehad a woman up 
in our section that pizened herself right in the 
dead o’ hayin’. Left five little folks, and the 
oldest wasn’t but five years old. Her husband 
was away from home a good deal, but she 
wrote a letter and left it on the burrow, that 
went on ‘*o state that whilst there was prob- 
ably no place like home, and no doubt ‘she ort 
to be contented, she had got wore out with 
the wall paper, and the haircloth chairs just 
made her gag, and so, while she was doing 
wrong to pizen herself, and she knew it, and 
that they'd probably hev to hire help in the 
house row, she had thought for a long time 
that the smell of fried pork and warm dish- 
water was a warpin’ her mind. So before she 
had went crazy and killed several of the child- 
ren, and mutilated the neighbors, and bit the 
old man, she had decided to take advantage 
of a lucid interval, and light out in search of 
achange. That ain’t her exact language, of 
course, but that is the main idea and the 
thought-germ, as a talented man would call 
it. Her husband’s folks read the letter and 
claimed that she'd already got to wandering 
in her mind before she wrote it, but the neigh- 
bors got together and voted that it was in- 
fested more or less all the way through with 
thought-germs, and since that our wimmen 
folks up that way get out more.—Bill Nye. 


° 


Chaff. 


What this country needs is maple sugar that 
will pass a thorough civil-service examina- 
tion. 





One can never iell how good sugar tastes 
until one tries it in association with the early 
strawberry. 


Night Clerk—We're all full. 
Guest—Zat so! Bully for you! 
*xactly. Glad I come here. 


A woman is different from a phonograph. 
The phonograph only taiks back as much as 
you talk to it, 


They say lightning never strikes twice in 
the same place. That is because the same 
place is not there after the Jightning has once 
hit it. 


Customer—I can't wear this suit and that’s 
the end of it! It’s all shrunk up on one side! 
Rosedale—Vat' you expect mitdem diagonal 
goots? 


Things one would rather have left unsaid.— 
Miss Bugge—Oh, but mine is such a horrid 
name! Young Brown—Ah—a—um—lI'm afraid 
it’s too late to aiter it now! 


Husband (on wedding tour)—I want rooms 
for myself and wife. Hotel Clerk—Suite? 
Husband—Of course, she is perfectly lovely. 
The sweetest girl in the world. 


Inebriated 
Jush my fix, 


Old Brown—Miss Ada,I love you! Will you 
be my wife? Miss Ada—There is my sister, 
Emily. Sheis two years older than I, and it 
seems to meshe should be sacrificed first. 


Tom—So you've been married a year. Now, 
say Gus, honest Injun, does your wife greet 
you as warmly as she did at first? Gus— 
Warmly? She fires up every time I open my 
mouth, 


Young Husband—What? You are 23 years 
old to-day? Why, you told me a year ago, 
just before the wedding, that you were only 
20. Young Wife (wearily)—I have aged since 
I married. 


Col. Elliot F. Shepard, of the Mail and Ex- 
press, asks: ‘*Canan editor be a Christian?’ 
When it comes to the point that an editor 
himself has doubts on this matter, things 
begin to lcok pretty serious. 


He—Do you read the current fiction of the 
day? She—Not very extensively, [am asham- 
ed to say. However, I did wade through 
** Robert Elsmere,”’ and I intend to read this 
** Pigs in Clover” that everybody is talking 
about. 


Joggie—If you are going to try for that 
confidential clerkship with old Bonds, why 
don't you have a personal interview with him 
instead of writing a letter? Boggle—Because 
I have an idea that my penmanship is better 
than my appearance, 


“While traveling on a Western trip Jay 
Gou'd once drew up acheck for several mil- 
lions On the back ot an envelope.” This 
drawing checks for several millions on the 
back of an envelope, while traveling, is not 
business-like. We never do it. 


His Hopes Faded.—She (after a quarrel)— 
You arefa brute! I never want to see your 
face again. I'm going home to my mother, 
and I hope you'll never have any luck as long 
as you live. He—Ah! Then you have already 
changed your mind and will rot go home. 


‘‘ Dennis,” said 8 gentleman to his janitor, 
“you are late this morning. What is the 
trouble?’ ‘I wor obliged to go to court this 
mornin’, where they were investigating & little 
occurrence that happened jast night.” ** Well, 
did they find anything?” ‘ Yes, they fined 
me.”’ 





During the recent flood in Washington a 


spike-tailed dude remarked to some you 
ladies on whom he waa calling that the water 
was up to the horses’ ‘* waists.”” He isthe 
sort of man who, when out driving, would ask 
& pedestrian to adjust the horse's ** waigt- 
band,”’} 


Applying It Gently—Kind Lady—Here’s @ 
pair of trousers my son wore at college. You 
can have them. Tramp (sadly )—Madanma, I’m 
only @ tramp, but I have some consideration 
for the communities through which I travel. 
I shouldn't want to arouse the people from 
their slumber if I should happen to pass 
through a village at night. 


Just His Fit.—'*My friend, said the minister, 
kindly, a3 he paused to steady the far-reach- 
ing gait of the inebriated one, “do you know 
you are walking in crooked paths?’ * Mighty 
good—hic—thing for me ‘at I am,” replied 
the transgressor. ‘for I'm dead sura I ce 
couldn't walk in a straight one ’ithout gittin” 
on th’ grass.’’ 
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INFANTILE 
Skin & Scalp 
DISEASES 


“cured by :% 


CUTICURA, 
Remedies. 


OR CLEANSING, PURIFYING AND BEAU- 
_tifying the skin of children and infants and 
curing torturing, disfiguring, itching, scaly and 
pimply diseases of the skin, scalp and blood, 
with loss of hair. from infancy to old age, the 
CutTicurA REMEDIEs ere infallible. 
CuTicuna, the great Skin Cure, and CuTICcURBA 
Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, externally, 
and Cuticurka RESOLVENT, the new blood puri- 
fier, internally, cure every form of skin and 
blood diseases, from pimples to Scrofula. 
Sold everywhere. Price, Curicura, 50c.; Soar 
25c; RESOLVENT, #1. Prepared by the Porrer 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL CoRPORATION, BOSTON, 
Mass. 

Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 
gee” Baby's Skin and Scalp preserved and ges 
Se beautified by Curicura Soap. x4 


“ KIDNEY PAINS, Backache and Weakness 








cured by CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, aR 
instantaneous pain subduing plaster. 25¢. 


EVERY FARMER . & 


His Own Blacksmith 2 


ALL ODD JOBS CAN BE DONE. 
SAVING TIME AND MONE 


_ 4 
$45 WORTH OF TOOLS FOR $20. 


AND THIS PAPER ONE YEAR FREE. , 


These Tools are all of the best quality,and wat 
them any farmer can soon accustom himself to de 
ing all odd jobs. Small farmers will save the 
of the kit every year, and large ones willsave 
times the price. The Tools included are su 
to ty ty jobs, or with them other Tools w 
can e€ 


Wkis Forze wil! heat 1¢-inch round ironto 


ing heat. 
45-LB, ANVIL AND VISE, 3% in. Steel 


By removing the shipping bolt the vise can 
turned at a quarter angle, or detached en 
leaving the face of the anvil clear. A steel' 
is included. 


DRILL ATTACHMENT TO ANVIL AND VI 


This can be used in any vise, or separatel aboae 
machinery. 2 Drill Points included. i tn 


2 LBS. STEEL HAMMER AND HANDLE, 


ATRIA 


‘ 


3% Ibs. BEST STEEL HOT CHISEL & HANDLE, 


1% Ibs. BEST STEEL COLD CHISEL & HAN 
AND DIE. 


Cuts Thread of Bolts and Nuts from 5-16 to 34 im 
Pair 18-inch BLACKSMITH’S TONGS. 





Day { 
AIR FARRIERS’ pam / 
4 


WOOSTENHOLM FARRIERS’ KNIFE, 


9-oz. SHOEING HAMMER, 





One 12-inch Rasp. One 12-inch Fila + 


This Forge, Anvil & Vise and Tools bored 
1 villbe 


ty 10. ges 
year. 


GIBBONS BROTHERS, 
Detroit. Mich. 





Detroit, Grand Haven & Milwaukee. 


Depot foot of Brush Street. Trains run by 

Central Standard time. In effect Juue 2itn, 1889, 
Depart. Arrive. 

*Morning and Chicago Ex. 

*Turough Mai) & Chicago 

Steamboat Express....... 

+tChicago Ex. withsleep’r 8:00pm 

+Night Ex, with sleeper.. 10:59pm 

* Daily, Sundays excepted. t+ Daily, 

Trains leaving Detroit at 6:50 am, 10:20 am 
and 8:00 pm connect at Durand with trains om 
Chicago & Grand Trunk K’y for Chicago and the 
west. 
and has parlor car to Grand Haven. 

Chicago express has Pul)man sleeper and Buf- 
fet car Detroit to Chicago daly. 

Night express has sieeper to Grand Rapids 
daily. 

Siscping car berths can be secured at G. T. Re 
Ticket office, Corner Woodward and Jefferson 
Avenues, and at Depot foot of Brush Street. 

W. J. SPICER, _E. J. PIERCE, 

General Manager, City P. & T. Agent, 

Detroit. Detroit. 


4:50pm 





ABASH, ST. LOUIS & vrAvutFIO,— 

Passenger station foot of Twelfth St. ra | 
the Wabash Short Line to Chicago and the Wi 
Standard time. 


Depart. 








-.Wabash & Western Fiyer.. 
“hicago imited...... 

mited Express. 

* 4:00 p.m. a 
§ 9:60 p.m. 
§$9:60 p.m. 


1:55 p.m. 
1:68 pcm. 
dation 
Chicago 
St. Louis ana Ww 














} 9: sees eeeeeee se PPOSS 
§Daily. *Except Sunday. {Hxcept Mon 














THK MIGHIGAN PARMBR. 


July 6, 1889. 
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The Palouse Soft-Wheat Region. 


The Palouse soft-wheat country, situated 
we tains, is suddivided 
beyond the R cky Moun . Walla 
into five fields, locally called the Wa 
» Bend of the Columbia, the 
Walla, the Big . the 
Spokene, the Yakima and the Palouse, 
latter being typical of them all. There are 
about 24,000,000 acres in this territory, 
14,000,000 of which are prime wheat-pro- 
ducing land. Portions of it are gently 
rolling prairie, of dark and exceedingly pro- 
ductive soil; other portions consist of plains 
that are deeply furrowed by ravines. Still 
other portions are composed of hills, all 
deeply furrowed by ravines from their sum- 
mits to the low-lying lands. The region 
bas an altitude of from 400 to 2,000 feet. 
Theannual rainfall is from 15 to 20 inches. 
"The whole region is properly characterized 
as arid. ‘The spring and summer rainfall is 
from five to ten inches. The soil is gen- 
erally loam overlying clay or decomposed 
basalt. The climate is cold in winter and 
warm in summer. There are no forests in 
the region, no fuel, and water, except in the 
valleys of streams that head in the surround- 
ing mountains, isin scanty supply. 

Railroads were projected and speedily 
built from the Pacific tidewater to the most 
noted of the subdivisions. ‘The fame of the 
new soft-wheat territory penetrated to the 
remote agricultural districts of the Atlantic 
seaboard, to the highlands of North Caro- 
lina, into the malarial swamps of Arkansas, 
and throughout the Mississippi Valley, the 
home of the agriculturists who possess 
migratory instincts. Columns of canvass- 
covered wagons rolled westward. The old 
Oregon trail, long abandoned, again blazed 
with campfires, and nightly columns of 
smoke marked the progress of the restless, 
migratory people who were searching for 
virgin and productive soil on which they 
hoped to create homes. These (migrants 
poured into eastern Washington and Oregon 
and northern Idaho in wagons, in railroad 
cars and on steamers that ply between San 
Francisco and the northern ports of the 
Pacific ocean in such numbers that all 
the desirable valley land was speedily oc- 
cupied. Then it was discovered that the 
hill land above the line of irrigatien could 
be easily brougit under plow, and that these 
dry and sloping lands would produce any 
small grain without irrigation. It was found 
that the hillsides and crests, if loam-covered 
were more productive than valley land, and 
that in an arid region that has a rainfall of 
from five to ten inches during the growing 
months, wheat plants flourished and pro- 
duced liberaJly. Since then the region has 
become thickly settled within reasonable 
hauling distance of the shipping points. 

The larger portion of the settlers in these 
regions were, and are, poor men. Few of 
the farms are larger than 160 acres. Their 
poverty compelled them to mortgage the 
land, and these mortgeges have proved to be 
burdens of crushing weight, the more so as 
they have to pay high prices for implements, 
groceries, etc., while having to sell their 
wheat at bed-rock prices. Still a mortgage 
on land producing 40 bushels should be 
slight incumbrance. After a while the 
debts will be gradually canceled and the 
farmer recover his independence. 

The climate is so arid that the wheat does 
not sweat in the stack. The farmer is 
generally anxious to thresh and sell his 
wheat to pay bis debts so far as he 2an, 
and to get rid of the expense and trouble of 
holding his crop. As the bright, soft wheat 
pours out of the spout of the threshing- 
machine it is caught in burlap sacks. When 
the sack is filled, its mouth is sewed up 
with strong twine, and the sacks are tiered 
upon the dry ground. As rain seldoni falls 
during the summer, the grain is not liable to 
become damaged. Grain is always shipped 
from the Pacific coast ports in sacks. No 
underwriter wili insure a vessel loaded with 
grain in bulk that salls from the Pacific 
ports. It is asserted that wheat in bulk 
always heats whep crossing the equatorial 
belts. 

The Palouse territory is capable of pro- 

ducing, when fully developed, 300,000,000 
‘ bushels of wheat for export annually. If 
the agriculturists of that wonderfully pro- 
ductive land are relieved from the burdens 
laid upon them by monopolistic transporta- 
tion companies, and are granted as low 
freight charges as are in vogue between 
Chicago and New York, they can lay down 
wheat on Tacoma’s wharves at 40 cents per 
bushel and make a living profit. Wheat is 
carried from Tacoma to England for 22 
cents per bushel. If the transportation 
rate per bushel from the shipping towns in 
the Palouse territory to Tacoma were not 
over eight cents per bushel, which would 
be ample to enable the transportation com- 
panies to earn dividends, the soft wheat 
grown in the region named could be laid 
down in Kogland for about 60 cents per 
bushel. The day when this will be done is 
plainly in sight.— The Millstone. 





Thipning Potatoes. 


Where fresh plump tubers were used for 
seed we shall not often find more sprouts to 
the plant than we want, especially in case 
of large potatoes, and on good potato ground, 
which promises a crop of 250 bushels or up- 
gvard to the acre. Four stalks in such case 
is a good average, but 1 would rather have 
six than two. On poorer soil from two to 
four stalks are sufficient, and better than 
more. (i speak of drill-planting, of course. ) 
I always use large seed-pieces, for the sake 
of insuring a thrifty growth and fall stand 
which 1 have always found indispensable for 
production of full crop; but I seldom deem 
it necessary to resort to thinning, except 
when a first crop of spindling sprouts had to 
be removed from the seed-tubers before 
planting, or when the latter were badly 
wilted. ‘The cases when thinning was con- 
sidered necessary happened more generally 
with early, dwarf sorts, and quite rarely 
sith late varieties. 

When from this or any other cause a plant 
emits a dozen or more weakly, spindling 
sprouts, all except two or three of them 

should be pulled up, one by one, with a quick 
jerk; otherwise a large number of small 
tubers will be the sure result. I am not 
sure whether it would not pay to use seed 
(when so cheap #8 this spring) much more 
freely than generally done, in all cases and 
at any risk, thus insuring the advantages of 
a thrifty growth and a full stand to the full- 
est extent, and then go over the whole field 
gt the proper time and thin where needed. 
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This practice, which requires little time or 
effort, will certainly make the crop more 
uniform and consequently add to its market 
value; and I think it deserves to be—and 
unquestionably will be, sooner or later— 
generally adopted.—7. Greiner,in N. Y. 
Tribune. 





The Grain Plant Louse, 

The State Eatomologist of Illinois, Mr. S. 
A. Forbes, furnishes the following descrip- 
tion of this pest, which he says has been 
found in alarming abundance on the heads 
and leaves of wheat and oats from the Ohio 
river to Madison and Champaign counties. 
This insect, commonly known as the grain 
plant louse (SiphonoporS Scena) is an Old 
World species, known for over 100 years to 
infest small grain, feeding, indeed, on a 
great variety of grasses and grass-like plants, 
including wheat, barley, oats, rye, blue grass, 
foxtail, and the like, but not injuring 
any of the crop plants outsids the family 
of grasses. In America it was first 
noticed in 1861, when it literally 
thronged the wheat fields of the 
northeastern States and of Canada, from 
New York and Pennsylvania northward. 
Its injuries first attracted attention in Lli- 
nois in 1866, and again in 1876 and 1878, 
since which time it has not been here report- 
ei as especially injurious. Its amazing 
abundance this season seems due to the 
drouths of recent years and of the early 
spring, its enormous rate of multiplication 
enabling it to take rapid advantage of cir- 
cumstances favorable to its increase. A 
single female may give origin in 20 days to 
more than 2,000,000 young, these, them- 
selves, then multiplying at the rate of 1,000,- 
000 aday. They are most conspicuous and 
injurious when the grains infested are filling 
the kernel, at which sime they concentrate 
in the head. Besides their susceptibility to 
unfavorable weather they are subject to im- 
mense destruction by parasites, the most 
useful of which are minute four-wipged in- 
sects which lay their eggs in the bodies of 
the plant lice, thus giving origin to a minute 
grab which feeds upon the tissues of the liv- 
ing insect. The brown, inflated, empty 
crust3 of plant lice which have been thus 
parasitized may be often seen among the 
liying insects, each with a round hole in the 
back, from which the mature parasite has 
escaped. The attack in force of this plant 
louse is commonly so sudden and wide- 
spread and its numbers are so overwhelming 
when it gets a fair start that there is prob- 
ably nothing to be done with it that is of 
practical value. So sensitive a creature can 
best be left to the weather bureau and its 
natural enemies.” 





Condition of Western Cattle. 


Richard Johnson, of the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry, who has been traveling in the 
west with the object of ascertaining what 
the condition of range and farm cattle now 
is, and what improvements have been made 
in grade of stock, says of the results of his 


observations: 

“In some sections it is not to be denied 
that the grade of the cattle has deteriorated 
in a marked degree. ‘This is especially true 
of the extreme Northwest and the farms 
east of the Missouri river. Four or five years 
ago what are known as the Oregon cattle, 
though by no means confined to the state of 
Oregon, were by all odds the best to be found 
on the range. They were nearly invariably 
three-quarters or five-sixths Durham, ran 
high in flesh, weighing 150 to 250 pounds 
more than Montana and Dakota stock, and 
their beef was equal to that of fine, stall-fed 
stock. ‘To-day halfbreeds are in the majori- 
ty, the beef produced is not nearly so fine, and 
the average weight of the cattle has fallen 
off nearly one hundred pounds. 

**One fact has been proved beyond a 
doubt, and that is that neither in a cold or 
dry section of the country should the Dur- 
ham be introduced. In the farms in the 
agricultural belts of Minnesota, Dakota, 
lowa and western Missouri farmers are still 
aiming to reduce rather than to increase 
their holdings. Breeders there are selling 
off their beeves and steers and replacing 
them with horses.”’ 





Young Bees, 


Bees are not brought forth in clutches like 
chickens; but in every good prosperous col- 
ony the queen is engaged during the spring 
and summer in laying every day, and under 
favorable conditions the number of eggs may 
amount to two thousand or more in twenty- 
four hours, the number depending upon the 
strength of the colony, the weather, the sup- 
ply of honey and poilen and various other 
contingencies. Young bees are found in 
all stages of development, from the eggs to 
the finished bee gnawing out of its cell. 
It hatches in about three days, and is thena 
tiny worm so small as to be almost imper- 
ceptible. It isfed py the bees, grows rapid- 
ly and in about six daysis sealed up. In 
about twelve days after it is sealed up, or in 
about twenty-one days from the time the egg 
was laid, the young bee gnaws the cap off 
the cell and walks forth,lookin g in some res- 
pects like a chicken that had been dipped in 
a slop barrel and dried in thesun. From 
the time it is a few days’ old the young bee 
isusefulin attending to chores about the 
house, the hive, feeding the larve, building 
comb, etc., but usually it is two weeks old 
before it goes to the fields to gather honey. 
—Massachusetts Ploughman. 





To EXTERMINATE LIVE-FOR-EVER.— 
Not long ago one of the readers of the 
FARMER asked what means could be used to 
exterminate live-for-ever. This question 
has once or twice come up before the Elmira, 
N. Y., Farmers’ Club, and several years ago 
a member reported the appearance of some 
disease which effectually destroyed it on his 
farm. A few who had patches of the pest 
on their farms sent for infected plants. Re- 
cently, the subject came up again through 
inquiries relative to means of extermina- 
tion, and Tie Husbandman published two 
letters from parties who have rid themselves 
of it by the introduction of diseased plants. 
Mr. Chauncey Wade, of Guilford, Chenango 
Co., N. Y., says: ‘‘It has the proved suc- 
cessful with me. I consider it the only prac- 
tical way of eradicatimg the pest.” W. H, 
Maricle, of Cincinnatus, N. Y., says: ‘“‘ We 
have the diseased, or infected live-for-ever, 
that works by inoculation and affects no 
other vegetation. It will destroy all it comes 
in contact with to the extent of several rods, 
It can be sent by mail and have it communi- 
cate with other live-for.ever, if proper care is 
used and directions are followed. It takes 
a year from time of transplanting before you 








will see any working of it, then it spreads 
very rapidly. We have destroyed many 
patches with it. It is safe and sure, but 
must have time; after it once takes, you need 
worry no more about it. My neighbors have 
watched the plant with us until they were 
sure it was asuccess. Many of them bought 
it of us last year. June is the time for trans- 
planting.’ W. H. Wheeler, of Cameron, N. 
Y., has also successfully experimented in 
the same fash:on. 





Tite importance of some knowledge of 
chemistry to the farmer becomes apparent 
when it is considered that accurate infor- 
mation regarding the constituents of soils, 
and of the crops grown upon them, is nec- 
essary to direct intelligent methods of 
handling them, Lacking such informa- 
tion, the farmer works largely in the dark, 
finally acquiring by experience, and often 
at the expense of both time and money, 
the knowledge he should have possessed at 
the outset. Plants must have the neces- 
sary food to live on, the same as animals, 
as they cannot create an atom of any sub- 
stance to support themselves. Hence, 
when there isa falling off in the produc- 
tiveness of a soil, the farmer should first 
ascertain what element is necessary to re- 
store it, and then add that substance, in a 
detinite quantity, because it isonly a waste 
of money to apply what is not required. 

scicinceiilgialpiassie 
Ten Thousand People Inspect the Grand 
Trunk’s Seaside Special Train. 


Nearly 10,000 persons yesterday inspected 
$150,060 worth of magnificent rolling stock. 
The new “Seaside and White Mountains 
special”’ of the Chicago and Grand Trunk 
Road was on exhibition from three until nine 
o’clock yesterday afternoon at the Dearborn 
Station. It was at first remarkable to see 
so many people of all classes inspecting a 
railway train, but after the object in view 
was fully realized the wonder only was that 
more people did not turn out to view the 
latest triumph of the Pullman Company. 

The train was composed of six palatial 
cars, somewhat larger than is usual and much 
more magnificent than is customary in this 
land of palatial trains. The cars are as rich 
in color on the outside as they are luxurious 
within. They look inviting, commodious and 
comfortable, and their appearance does not 
belie the facts. The first car next to the 
engine is used for baggage and the storing 
and arrangement of the electricity with whicb 
the train is lighted. The train is vestibuled, 
so thatitisan easy step to the dining car, 
called the Casa Monica, with accomodations 
for forty persons. There are three distinctiy 
sleeping cars, the Australia, the India, and 
the New Zealand. The last car is half sieep- 
ing car and half observation car, a perfec 
parlor. All the cars are lavishly decorated, 
the seats being of rare flowered velvet, the 
designs being different in each car. The 
cars are light and well ventilated, containing 
every modern appliance for satety and com- 
fort. There are drawing rooms in light 
colors, with every convenience. There is 
also a library in one of the cars, with a bath- 
room and barber shop for gentlemen, while 
another car has a bath-room for ladies. The 
sides of the observation car have bay win- 
dows reaching from the floor to the roof. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting fea- 
tures of this train service to the ladies will 
be found ‘a lady attendant,’’ or, more cor- 
rectly speaking, a matronly superintendent of 
this palace hotel on wheels, who accompanies 
this train and will prove needful help to ladies 
and especially to those traveling with chil- 
dren. 

Commencing to-day and continulng each 
succeeding Wednesday thereafter during the 
tourist season, this magnificent train will 
leave Chicago at five p. m., running through 
solid without change of any car to the White 
Mountains, Portland, Me., and the summer 
resorts on the coast of Maine, by way of 
Niagara Falls, Thousand Isiands, and the 
rapids of the St. Lawrence River. Returning, 
leave Portland five p. m. Sundays, commenc- 
ing with June 30, reaching Chicago the fol- 
lowing Tuesday morning at 11 o’clock.— 
Chicago Inter Ocean, 














Oeterinarp Department 


Conducted by Prof. Robert Jennings, Veterinary 
> Professional advice through the columne 
ef the Michigan Farmer to all reguiar subscribers 
Pree, The full name and address will be neces- 
sury that we may identify themas subscribers. The 
rymptoms should be accurately described to ensure 
rorrect treatment. No questions answered profes- 
tionally by mail unless accompanied by a fee of 
me dollar. Private address, No. 201 First St. 
stroit, Mich. 








Incurable Complications of Disease in the 
Chest of a Mare. 


Livonia, June 21, 18389. 
Veterinary Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 


Str—lI have a mare twelve years old whose 
trouble is as follows: Some five years ago, 
she appeared to be in perfect health at night, 
and the next morning I drove her about a 
mile, and when I stopped she was Jaboring 
for breath. Inspiration natural, but expi- 
ration labored. Igave her balsam of fir and 
copabia, equal parts, and in a short time she 
recovered. This spring she had a similar 
attack, but more severe. Breathing from 
twenty to twenty-four per minute; pulse nor- 
mal; appetite excellent, never refusing any 
kind of food. Rattling and wheezing sound 
in head and throat, with hollow, epizootic 
cough at times, with slight watery discharge 
from head. Eyes bright, skin loose, and 
coat sleek, and gaining flesh on light feed. 
I have given her the balsams as before, with 
hot bran mashes. They relieve but don’t 
seem to ‘‘get there.’”? Thanking you for 
past favors, and hoping you can prescribe 


from this diagnosis, Lam, etc., 
V. A. GUNNING. 


Answer.—The symptoms of disease in 
your mare as described indicate complications 
not easily diagnosed in the absense of the 
animal, ‘That the lungs and branchi play 
an important part is evident enough, and 
indicate alterations of structure too far ad- 
vanced for repair. We would advise slow 
and light work, with care in feeding and 
watering; no hay, but instead good clean 
wheat or oat straw to eat; clean oats, but no 
corn or corn meal, with clean soft water to 
drink in moderate quantities, 


Navicularthritis, or Coffin Joint Lameness, 
in a Horse. 





Mriirorp, June 25, 1889. 
Veterinary Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

1 have a horse eight years old, which has 
been lame about ten months in one front 
leg. He was driven every day for the first 
three months, but is now running in pastare 
without shoes. He seems to be no worse or 
better. Driving did not seem to hurt him. 
When standing he sometimes sets his foot 
out, and sometimes draws it back and rests 


wr fe 


it on his toe. I have had veterinary men ex- 
amine him. Some say it js in his foot and 
others in his shoulder. His foot is contract- 
ed, and his shoulder is sunken in a little, 
Piease explain how to detect navicular dis- 
ease or pastern joint lameness. He is only 
a litule lame, A SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer.—From the symptoms as describ- 
ed, we have no hesitation in locating the dis- 
ease in the foot (certainly not above the fet- 
lock joint,) indicating navicularthritis, or 
coftin joint lameness, Our success in the 
treatment of this disease has been in the use 
of the frog seton, the application of which 
requires the aid of a competent veterinary 
surgeon. 


Nodular Swelling of the Skin in a Horse. 





Mitrorp, June 21st, 1889. 
Veterinary Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 


I have a horse that has great blotches on 
his sides, and when I drive him and he 
warms up they go down some. What shall 
I do for him? HorACcE PINNEY. 


Answer.—Give the following in the feed, 
or mix with water to a paste, and smear on 
the tongue night and morning: Socotrine 
aloes, pulv., two ounces; Jamaica ginger 
root, powdered, four drachms; mix and di- 
vide into eight powders. 








OCOommercial. 








DETROIT WHOLESALE MARKET, 


Detroit, July 5, 1889. 


FLOUR.—There has been a general advance 
of 5@10c per bbi. on all grades to even up 
values with wheat. Quotations on car-load 
lots are as follows: 

Michigan roller process........... 
Michigan patents..... pandeee 


Minnesota, bakers..... 
Minnesota, patents....,. 


Rye 
Low grades............ see 

WHEAT.—Spot wheat is firmer and higher. 
Good milling grain is not plenty, and any sud- 
den demand would cause a sharp advance. 
Late futures are not as high as a week ago, 
while July is higher. No.1 white is scarce, 
and has advanced to 92c. Closing quotations 
yesterday were as follows: No. 1 white, 92c; 
No. 2 red, 90c; No. 3 red, 76c; rejected red, 53 
@60c. In futures, No. 2 red for July closed at 
80%c, August at 78%c, and September at 
79ieec. 

CORN.—Firm and higher. No. 2 quoted at 
&74c ® bu. for spot, and 36\4c for July deliv- 
ery; No. 2 yellow quoted at 38c, 

OATS.—Quoted at 29¢ for No. 2 white, 28\4c 
for light mixed, and 25c for No. 2 mixed. 

BARLEY.—The range is 90c@$l 10 per 
cental. Market steady. Receipts for the week, 
251 bu.; last week, 720; shipments, noth- 
ing. Stocks in store, 502 bu.; last week, 268 
bu.; last year, 559 bu. 

FESD.—Bran quoted at $10 50@11 00 ® ton 
for winter wheat, and middiings at $10 50@ 
12 00. Market dull. 

RYE.—Market steady. 
for No. 2. 

CLOVER SEED.—Market quiet. Prime 
quoted at $4 50@4 55 ® bu. for October deliv- 
ery. 

BUTTER.—Dull and weak. The range for 
good to choice dairy is 10@1i2c '§ t., and for 
creamery 14@lic ® th. Receipts are heavy. 

CHEESE.—Quoted at 8@9c for new. New 
York, 9%c @ b. Market quiet. 

EGGS.—The market is steady at 124%@13c 
for fresh receipts. Keeeipts and demand 
about even. 

BEESWAX.—Steady at 25330c B® B., as to 
quality. 

HONEY.—Market dull; now quoted at 12 
@l5c for choice comb in frames. 

FOREIGN FRUITS.—Lemons, Messinas, ® 
box, $4 50@5; oranges, Messinas, $5 25@5 75 
8 box; California, $4 00@4 50; bananas, yel- 
low, ® bunch, $1 50@2 50. Figs, 11@12¢ for 
layers, 15@1l6c for faucy. Cocoanuts, per 100, 
$4 50@5. Persian dates (new), 54%@6c ® b. 
by the box. Pineapples, $1 75@3 00 ® dozen. 

SALT.—Michigan, 80c per bbi. in car lots, 
or 85¢ in 10-bbl. lots; dairy, $1 80@2 10 per 
bbl.; Ashton quarter sacks, 72c. 

HIDES.—Green city, 3c ® B., country, 
4c; cured, No. 1, 44%@5c; No. 2, 2%@3e; 
calf, No. 1, 4@4%4c; No. 2, 244@3c; veal kip, 
No. 1, 3c; runners and No. 2,244@3c; sheep- 
skins, 50c@$1 25 as to quantity of wool. 

HAY AND STRAW.—Timothy, No. 1 per 
ton, $11@12: No. 2, $10@10 50; clover, $7@8; 
mixed, $8@8 50. Wheat and oat straw, $627 
per ton. These prices are for car-load lots. 

BEANS.-Quoted at $2 00 per pu. for city 
picked mediums. 

POTATOES.—Market lower. Quoted at 20 
@35c per bu. for old. New Southern, $1 50@ 
176 ® bbi. Receipts large. 

APPLES.—Boxes of one peck sold at 30M 
50c, and barrels at $2 50@3. Market weak. 

POULTRY.—Live quoted as follows: Old 
roosters, 4c; fowls, 8c; spring chicks, 12c 
® %b.; ducks, 8c; turkeys, 9c. Receipts 
fair and market steady. 

ONIONS.—Bermudas, $1@1 25 ® bu.; 
Southern, $1 75 ® ¢ bbl. sack. 

VEGETABLES.—Quoted as follows from 
second hands: Per bu., lettuce, 30@35c; spin- 
ach, 45@50c. Per dozen, Canadian radish- 
e8, 20@25c: onions, 18Q20c, pie plant, 20@25e; 
egg plant, $1 50@1 75; cucumbers, 35@45c. 
Per bu., green peas, $1 00. Per two bbl. crate, 
new cabbage, $1 60@1 75. Per bu.. string 
beans, $1 25; wax, $1 45@1 55; squash $1 20. 
Per dozen bunches, beets, 30@35c; carrots, 
80@35c. 

STRAWBERRIES.—Michigan in light sup- 
ply, and selling at $7@8 per stand, some lots 
going higher. 

TOMATOES.—Ruled steady and active at 
75@90c B peck box. 

PLUMS.—Cases of 24 quarts were quoted at 
$3 00 as to quality. Scarce and firm. 

RASPBERRIES.—Good fruits in light sup- 
ply, and quoted at $6@7 per stand for black 
Red nominal at $8. 

PEACHES.--Quoted at 90c@$1 per peck box 
or basket. Receipts large. 

GOOSEBERRIES.—Quoted at $2 75@3 50 fur 
two bushel stands. 

WATERMELONS.—In liberal supply, and 
selling at $30@35 per 100. 

PROVISIONS.—Market steady. 
little higher. No other changes. 
in this market are as follows: 
Mess, new..........- 

Short clear... Koei F 
Lard apmmag | 4 _ ae 
Lard in kegs, ee earrey 
Pure lard, in tierces 

Hams, @ b......... 

Shoulders, @ D....... 

Choice. bacon, # D.............. 
Extra mess beef, new per bbl... 
Plate beef 


Dried beef hams................ ; 
in cnteinahenascaene as 


HAY.—The following is a record of the 
sales at the Michigan Avenue scales for the 
week up to Friday noon, with price per ton: 


Monday.—17 loads: Four at $14; three at $12; 
yr $13 50, $13, $1250 and $10; one at 811 and 


Tuesday.—29 loads: Nine at $12; six at 813; 

tthree at $1250 and $10 50; two at $10; one at 

$5, $14, $13 50, $12 75, $11 50 and 811. 
ednesday.—12 loads: Two at $1250, 812 and 

$8 50; one a $14, $9 and $8. 

Thursday.—None. 

Friday.—9 loads: Four at $12; three at 5813; 


Quoted at 47c ® bu. 


new 


Bacon is a 
Quotations 


- 12 25 12 50 
. 1250 @i127 





one at $15 aad $14 50, | 








LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


King’s Yards. 
CATTLE. 

The market opened up at these yards with 
677 head of cattle on sale. The demand was 
active but prices averaged about 15 cents 
lower thau those of one week ago. The re- 
ceipts all changed hands and the market 
closed steady at the decline. The following 
were the closing 

QUOTATIONS: 
ing 1,500 to 1,650 
nominal, 
aded steers, weighing 1,200 

tO 1,450 lbt......-.00.000 easeehe haves 
Choice steers. fine, fat and well 

formed. 1,100 to 1,200 lba.. 
Good steers, well fatted, 

Fk err ear 
Good mixed butchers’ stock—Fat 

cows, heifers and light steers g 
Coarse mixed butchers’ stock—Light 

thin cows, heifers, stags and bulls 
— biveae owevee beaters Sesaateubeses 


weighing 


Simmons sold McGee a mixed lot of 21 head 
of fair butchers’ stock av 808 !bs at $2 60. 

Sandlick sold Knoch 4 fair butchers’ steers 
av 1,060 lbs at $3 25 and a mixed lot of 8 head 
of fair butchers’ stock to Murphy av 777 lbs 
at $2 65. 

Adams sold Wreford & Beck 11 fair butch- 
ers’ steers av 973 Ibs at $3 10. 

Evans sold McIntire a mixed lot of 8 head 
of fair butchers’ stock av 720 lbs at $2 60. 

Nott sold Wreford & Beck: a mixed !ot of 22 
head of good butchers’ stock av 910 lbs at $3. 

Lomason s0!d Loosemore a mixed lot of 5 
er of fair butchers’ stock av 832 lbs 

2 65. 

Dennis sold Flieschmana mixed lot of 
head of fair butchers’ stock av 853 lbs 
$2 65. 

Gleason sold Loosemore a mix3d Jot of 
head of fair butchers’ stock av 794 Ibs : 
$2 65. 

H 


Capwell sold Grant a mixed lotof 19 head 
ef fair butchers’ stock av 785 lbs at $2 70. 

McHugh sold Wreford & Beck 11 good 
butchers’ steers and cows av 1,170 ibs at $3 20. 

Ramsey sold Marx amixed lot of 7 head of 
fair butchers’ stock ay 860 lbs at $2 75 and 4 
bulls av 772 lbs at $2. 

McHugh sod Loosemore a mixed lot of 30 
~~ of fair butchers’ stock av 860 lbs at 

2 75. 

Proper sold Cross a inixed lot of 5 head of 
fair butchers’ stock av 804 ibs at $2 60. 

Robb sold Kamman a mixed lot of 12 head 
of thin butchers’ stock av 860 lbs at $2 40; 3 
thin cows av 923 lbs at $2 25 and a bull 
weighing 1,190 lbs at $2. 

Hunt sold Reagan a mixed lot of 9 head of 
coarse butchers’ stock av 792 Ibs at $2 20. 

Harwood so'd J Wreford 2 good heifers av 
880 lbs at $3 50 and a mixed Jot of 19 head of 
fair butchers’ stock to Flieschman ay 684 lbs 
et $2 65. 

Sprague sold J Wreford 2 good butchers’ 
steers av 1,050 lbs at $365 ana 2 tair heifers 
av 880 lbs at $3. 

Webber sold Farnam a mixed lot of 8 head 
of fair butehers’ stock av 1,005 lbs at $2 80; 
7 thin ones to Reagan av 630 lbs at $2 50 and 
a bull weighing 1,120 lbs at $2. 

Holmes so'd Sullivan 15 fair butchers’ 
steers av 1,054 ibs at $325 and 10 feeders av 
865 ibs at $2 65. 

Egerton sold Caplis a mixed lot of 9 head ot 
thin butcbers’ stock av 797 lbs at $2 50. 

Sprague solid Bussell a mixed lot of 12 head 
of fair butchers’ stock av 680 lbs at $2 55. 

Gleason sold Wreford & Beck a mixed lot of 
18 a of good butchers’ stock av 958 lbs 
at $3. 

Proper sold McGee 5 coarse cows av 828 |bs 
at $2. 

Scofield sold Cross a mixed lot of 17 head of 
fair butchers’ stock av 778 lbs at $2 60 and3 
bulls av 710 lbs at $2. 

Pickering sold Farnam a mixed lot of 8 head 
of thin butcbers’ stock av 738 lbs at $2 40 and 
9 coarse ones to Reagan av 643 lbs at $2 20. 

Beardsley sold Wreford & Beck 11 fair 
butchers’ steers av 1,054 Ibs at $3 15. 

Wietzel sold Kamman a mixed lot of 5 
head of good butchers’-stock av 892 lbs at $3 
and 12 stockers to Brooka av 708 lbs at $2 35. 

Gleason sold Marx a mixed lot of 14 head of 
coarse butchers’ stock av 725 lbs at $2 30. 

C Roe sold John Robinson « mixed lot of 23 
op of fair butchers’ stock uv 940 Ibs at 

2 80. 

Haley sold Kamman a mixed lot of 8 head 
of fair butchers’ stock av 727 lbs at $2 75 and 
2 good cows to Wreford & Beck av 1,230 lbs at 
$2 70. 

Holmes sold Schmidt a mixed Jot of 5 head 
of fair butchers’ stock av 692 Ibs at $2 75. 

Wietzel sold Murphy a mixed lot of 6 head 
of thin butchers’ stock av 670 lbs at $2 50. 

Clark sold Stonehouse a mixed lot of 18 
head of good butchers’ stock av 907 lbs at $3. 


HEEP. 


The offerings of sheep numbered 1,359 head. 
The sheep market was slow and prices ranged 
25 cents per hundred lower than those of last 
week. The supply was larger than the local 
trade required, and as there was no demand 
from shippers, quite afew went east in first 


hands. 

Robb suld Wreford & Beck 25 av 78 Ibs at 
$3 75. 

Standlick sold Wreford & Beck 41 av 79 lbs 
at$3 75. 

Adams so!d Loosemore 60 av 63 Ibs at $3 35. 

Ramsey sold Fitzpatrick 63, part lambs, av 
71 lbs at $3 70. 

Holmes sold Morey 51, part lambs, av 73 lbs 
at $3 85. 

Pinkney sold Fitzpatrick, 85 part lambs, av 
72 lbs at $3 50. 

Wietzel sold Wreford & Beck 35 av 100 ibs 
at $3 80. 

Winslow sold John Robinson 67 av 60 lbs at 

75. 


66 
Webb sold Egerton 65, part lambs, av 72 lbs 


at $3 50. 
Adgate sold Loosemore 50 av 71 lbs at $3 25. 


HOGS. 


The offerings of hogs numbered 967 head. 
The hog market was fairly active and the re- 
ceipts were closed out at about last week’s 
prices. One of the finest lot of hogs ever 
seen in the yards, were a lot of 196 fed by 
Jobn Robinson, the wholesale butcher. They 
were as like as peas, the only fault with them 
being that they were too heavy for this mar- 
ket. Had they averaged 200 lbs instead of 
274 lbs, they would have easily brought $4 55 
instead of $4 25 per hundred. 

a sold Webb Bros 14 av 180 lbs at 


4 50. 
Platt sold John Robinson 19 ay 119 lbs at 
75. 


Adgate sold Steele 45 av 187 lbs at $4 55. 

Purdy sold Webb Bros 20 av 172 Ibs at 
$4 50. 

Bordine sold Steele 35 av 186 lbs at $4 55, 

Scofield sold RS Webb 14 av 1385 lbs at $4 50. 

John Robinson sold Webb Bros 196 av 274 
lbs at $4 25. 

Stevens sold R 8S Webb 34 av 188 ibs at 


4 50. 
Piatt sold John Robinson 17 av 84 Ibs at 


io. 
McMullen sold Kuner 10 av 90 Ibs at $4 75. 
Nott sold Kuner i0 av 161 1bs at $4 50. 
$ Ramsey sold Webb Bros 22 av 180 lbsat 
4 45. 
P Lomason sold Webb Bros 18 av 214 lbs at 
4 50. 
Hawley sold Kuner 10 av 94 Ibs at $4 75. 
Page sold R 8 Webb 8 av 181 lbs at $4 50. 
Proper sold Webb Bros 18 av 161 Ibs at $4 50. 
Standlick sold Ford 9 av 197 lbs at $4 50. 
Hawley sold Steeie 53 av 164 lbs at $4 50. 
Horner sold R S Webb 33 av 202 lbs at $4 50. 
Gleason sold Stevens 17 av 85 Ibs at $4 75. 
Purdy sold Sievens 12 av 151 ibs at $4 50. 


At the Michigan Central Yards. 


CATTLE. 

The supply of cattle at these yards was 

light, but among them were some very choice 

shipping steers which sold at $4. ‘The few 

butchers’ cattie on sale brought about 15 

cents per hundred less than they would have 
sold for last week. 


Fairchild sold Burt Spencer 30 choice ship- 
shippirg steers av 1,383 lbs at $4 and 6 fair 
ones av 1,280 lbs at $3 50. 

Watson sold Mason a mixed lot of 8 head of 
fair butchers’ stock av 850 lbs at $2 65. 

Pratt sold Burt Spencer a choice shipping 
steer weighing 1,920 lbs at $4 and a gooa ox 
weighing 1,600 lbs at $3 50. 

C Roe sold John Robinson a mixed lot of 15 
head of fair butchers’ stock av 990 lbs at $2 75, 
and 4 coarse ones av 885 lbs at $2 25. 

Merritt sold Wreford & Beck a mixed lot of 
8 head of good butchers’ stock av 1,100 lbs 
at $3 10 and a bull weighing 1,340 Ibs at$2. 

McQuillan sold Wreford & Beck a mixed lot 
$3 3. head of fair butchers’ stock av 855 lbs at 

C Roe sold Burt Spencer 9 d butchers’ 
and heifers av 1,052 Ibs at $3 tees a 
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YORK M’F’G Co, 


(LIMITED, 
PORTSMOUTH, OHIO, U. S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS op 


THE YORK PATENT 


-ALL-STEEL SCRAPER 


The body is made of one pieceor 
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It, which, with the hig} + ea 
combination of 


el without any cutsin 


rit unsurpassed by any other 
cling your order elsewhere; it y 








in the hardest storm. 


LICKER 


The FISH BRAND SLICKER is warranted wa! 


and covers the entire saddle. Beware of imitations. 
“Fish Brand” trade-mark. Illustrated Catalogue free. A.J.Tower, Boston,Mass 
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Waterproof 
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roof, and will keep you d 
ER isa perfect riding coal, 


The new POMMEL S8LIC 
None genuine without the 
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—_ same as sold at $166. 
Platfor: 


Our Harness are 
Leather. 


We are mannfacturers, and have No 
Agents. For 15 yrs. have dealt ¢ 
with the consumer. We ship anywhere, 
with privilege of examining before buying. 
We pay Fretene charges both ways if not 
Varrant everything for 


LKHART tease mmessaurcrunns co 


der a Buggy or Harness from us as well as 
)} tosome middle man to order 
em. We give no credit. and have 


ONE PRICE, ONLY. 
— Platform, Combination, and , 
| 3-Spring Wagons, $60 ; same 


A ta 


No. 12 
Full Nickel Harness 
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. Road Carts, $17. 


We box and deliver on cars in Elkhart, /ree of charge. 


all No. 1 Ouk 


é. Single, $12 to $20 
i> ¥ Light Double, $25 to $40. 
GA page Iilus. Catalogue, Free. 


AadressW, B, PRATT, Sec’y, 
ELKHART, INDIANA. 





McQuillan sold Burt Spencer 8 stockers av 
708 lbs at $2 20, | 
C Roe sold Mason a mixed lot of 9 head of 
fair butchers’ stock av 708 lbs at $2 75 and 2 

thin cows av 1,135 lbs at $2 25. 

SHEEP. 
There were only two small lots of sheep on 
sale, one of 28 av 67 lbs and 18 av 76 Ibs, both | 
of which sold at $3 50 per hundred. 


HOGS. 
Only 29 hogs were offered. They averaged 
187 pounds and brought $4 50 per hundred. 


Buffalo. 
CaTTLE.—Roceipts 12,378, against 20,140 the | 
previous week. The market opened up on | 
Monday with 170 car loads of cattle on sale. 
The quality was up to the average, with a 
good many export cattle on sale. For this 
class there was no demand even at lower 
prices than those of the previous week. Other 
grades were active and sold fully up tothe 
prices of the previous Monday. Good 1.50 
to 1,600 lb steers were quoted at $4 25@4 30; 
good 1,300 to 1,400 Ib do at $4 10@415; gocd 
1,200 to 1,300 lb do at $3 75@4 05; good 1,100 to 
to 1,200 lb do at $3 70@4; good 1,000 to 1,100 Ib | 
do at $3 50@3 90; and good 900 to 1,000 Ib do 
at $240@3 70. Michigan stockers fa‘rto ex’ 
tra choice at $2 50@3 20; Canadians do fair 
to extra, $2 65@3 25; fat bulls, $2 50@3 75; 
mixed butchers and cows and heifers, $2 50@ | 
390. For the balance of the week ending | 
Friday, the receipts were 7ery light and the | 
few offered changed hands at about former 
prices. The following were the closing 
QUOTATIONS: 


Extra Beeves—Graded steers, weigh- 
ing 1,500 to 1,690 lbs 

Choice Beeves—-Fine, fat, 
formed steers, weighing 1,400 to 


| 


Good beeves—-Well-fattened steers 
weighing 1,300 to 1,400 
Medium Grades—Steers 1n fine flesh, 
weighing 1,11 to 1 AW ing 
Light Butchers’—-Steers averagin 
1000 to 1,100 lbs, of fair to goo 
3 '0@3 7 
Stock—-Inferior to com- 
mon steers and heifers, for city 
slaughter, weighing 900to 1,000 lbs. 
Michigan stock cattle, common to 


2 4023 6 
2 65@3 


2 WBZ 2 


Michigan feeders, fair to choice..... 
90 


Fat bulls fair to extra.... ; 


SHEEP.—Receipts 38,500, against 32,600 the 
sale on Monday. The demand for sheep was 
light and prices lower, while 
active and higher. Good 90 to 100 lb sheep 
sold at $4 50@4 75; good 80 to 90 lb do at $4 25 
@4 50; and common at $4@4 25. Prices on | 
lambs were as foliows: Good to best lambs, 
$6 25@6 50; fair to good do, $6@6 25; and com- 
mon, $550@6. Prives were weak on Tuesday 
ruled lower on Wednesday and Thursday and |} 
closed on Friday with a good 90 to 100 Ib sheep | 
selling at $4 40@4 70: 80 to 90 lb do, $4:25@4 40, | 
and common unsaleable. Lambs were also | 
off about 25 cents from Monday’s prices, sell- | 
ing at $6@6 25 
5 75. 

AHoas.—Receipts 52,810, against 47,960 the 
previous week. 
hogs on sale Monday. The demand was 
good and aithough the supply was large the 
market was strong at 
Pigs sold at $4 75@4 80; Yorkers at $4 70; 
medium weights and mixed at $4 60@4 65; 
roughs at $3 75@4, and stags at $3 20@3 40. 


On Friday the demand was fair 
Pigs sold at $4 70@ 


was done. 
but prices were lower. 


$4 50@4 60. 
Chicago. 
CATTLE.—Receipts 39,919, against 40,861 last 
week. Shipments 12,821 head. The receipts 
of cattle on Monday numbered 9,047 


dul! and barely steady. 
cattle sold at $4 20@4 25, and some distillery | 
steers sold at $3 90; grass steers, $3 2503 90. | 
Some good fat 1,807 Ibs cattle sold at $4 05, 
and they had been dry-fed fourteen months 
Some 1,600 lb cattle finished on grass sold at 
$3 80. The general market was healthier, and 





some salesmen quoted * handy”’ and desirable | 
grades 10 cents higher. Texas cattle ruled q | 
shade higher, while butcher stock was barely | 
steady. Stock cattle dull and weak. Two car- 
loads of 1,824 lb Kansas cattle sold at $410, | 
Most of the 1,150@1,400 lb steers sold at $3 70 
@3 95. Texas cattle sold at $1 60@2 15 for 
bulls and cows, and $2 25@2 35 for steers, 
Native buicher stock sold at $1 25@350. A 
few stock cattle sold at $2 15@2 80. The mar- 
ket was steady on Tuesday and Wednesday. 
The run was light on Thursday, and the mar- 
ket slow at about former prices. On Friday 
the receipts numbered about 10,000 head. 
The demand was fairly active and the mar- 
ket steady. The following were the closing 


QUOTATIONS: | 
Good tochoice steers, 1,500 to 1,700 Ibs 4 35@4 50 
Fair to good 1,150to 1,450 Ibs....,.. .. 3 70@4 35 | 
Poor to fair, 900 to 1,250 8 40@4 00 
Grassers, 1,000@1,500 Ibs............... 3 25@3 70 
Fancy native cows and heifers....... 2 90@3 00 | 
Common to choice cows, 850 to 1,000 


bs. 
Poor to best bulls, 900 to 1,800 lbs 
Stockers and Feeders 
Texas bulls and cows 
Texas steers............ - 2 30@3 40 


HoGs.—Receipts 80,055, against 93,098 last 
week. Shipments 18,737. The receipts of 
hogs on Monday numbered 26,348 head. The 
market opened slow and weak, but later the 
demand improved and the closing sales were 
a shade higher than those of Saturday. Poor 
to prime light sold at $4 25@4 55; inferior 
mixed to choice heavy, $4 20@4 3734; skips 
and culls, $3 50@4 10. Prices were 10 cents 
higheron Tuesday, declined 5 cents on Wed- 
nesday. Trading was light on Thursday and 
prices weak. On Friday there were 19,500 
hogs received’ There was a good demand 
but prices were a shade lower. Poor to prime 
light sold at $4 30@4 50; inferior mixed to 
choice heavy, $4 15@4 40; skips and culls, 

aw 

















$3 40@4. 


for good to choice and $5 25@ | 
There were 100 car loads of | 


Saturday's prices. | 


4 80; Yorkers at $4 65 and medium weights at 


head. 

The demand for good cattle was active and | 
prices stronger, but common grades were | 
Some good dry-fed | 


lands. Write me what kind of a placey 
like and how you would like to pay. 
the bill for you. 
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Seales of all Sizes. 5 Ton Wagon Scale 
with Brass Tare Beam and Beam Box,' 
$60. for Sree Price Listof all kinds, address 


JONES OF BINCHAMTON( 


“~~ BING HATZATON, N, *. -“-—— 


MICHIGAN. .... 
——§F EMALE—— 
.... . SEMINARY 


College Preparatory and Advanced Courses of 
Study. Fine advantages in Musicand Art. Brick 
buildings thoroughly remodeled, steam heated and 
passenger elevator. Board and tuition $200. %d 
year opens September 12. Send for Catalogue \ 
ISABELLA G. FRENCH, Principal, Kalamazoo, Mich. 





DEDERICK’S HAY PRESSES. 
Made of s¢eel, lighter, stronger, cheaper, more 
wer, everlasting and competition distanced. 
or proof order on trial, to keep the best and 
get any other alongside if you can. Reversible 
Full Circe x = helt Presses, all sizes. 


4 Address for 
Saten and location of GY Western and Seuthern 
torehouses and Agents. P.K. DEDERICK &CO,, 
No. 77 Dederick’s Works. ALBANY, N.Y, 
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previous week. There were 40 car loads for | , 


lambs were | 
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Prices were weak on Tuesday and Wednesday | } 
and owing Thursday beiug a holiday nothing | 


Be cidents. 
Ensilage and Catalogue, 
B® also Plans for Silo, Free. 
SILVER & DEMING MFG. CO., Salem, 0. 
HENION & HUBBELL, 55 ¥. Clinton St. Chicago, Western Agts 
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Fairbanks’ Scales, 


WIND MILLS, HAY PRESSES. 
Superior Goods! Favorable Prices! 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO.,' 
CHICAGO. 
— Secured for Inven’ 
ENTS ors. Terms moderate 
Information free. _ 
PATEN! 9 2c. Washington, D.O- 


“POULTRY, POULTRY. 


Ship your live and dressed PovLtry fo us st 
any time, we will pay the HIGHEST CASH 


MARKET PRICE and make prompt returns 


THE FALTIS MARKET; 


301 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


BF Good prices paid for spring chickens and 
ducks, weleta from 144 lbs and upwards each. 














Wanted to Rent. 


od Farm 60.to 100 acres, within 75 miles yf 
ated somewhere between Detroit and Grand 
Rapids, preferred. Farm must be located not 
more than three miles from raiJroad sta ion. 
Will rent for a term of years and pay cash reu 
in advance. Want possession not later thav 
August or September. Please address 

FRANK B. TROUT, 


501 Trumbull Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





Take a Bargain When 
You Can Get It. 


inefarms and farm 
I have several bargins nt 


I can ft 


M. E. PARKINSON, 
Evart. Osceola County, Mich 
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To the Editor of the 
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